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| ; si a i MATL SHAFT AND THE SPRING 
: For Right or Le and Doors without Reversing | 
| 
Main shaft extended so that it has a step-bearing on the bottom of the case. This removes a load ; | 
formerly carried by the stuffing-box, gives a smoother action and eliminates the possibility of leakage. | 
£ 
2 b 


Improved type of spring with 100 per cent. greater area. 
New adjusting valve giving a constant speed from 90° to the closing point. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO., LONDON, ENG. 
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HARDWARE MEN: 


Are you sliding along on a stock of insecure brake lining? 
| There’s a smash-up ahead in lowered sales, a collision with 


| ! 4 estranged customers, an overturned business. 
If you but listen you can hear the persistent, insistent demand, ‘‘For Safe- 
ty’s Sake.”’ If you but look you can see the peril behind that warning sign. 
Stop—stop short this side of danger—clamp down your brakes on slipping business, 
and you will stop losing ground only, only if your brake lining is 100% efficient, as 
near infallible as man and machinery can make the best materials. 








Thermoid is the brake lining for you because hydraulic compression into a solid substance of 
it is the safe brake lining for your customers. uniform density. 
And they know it. We’ve told them so time and They know—beyond any persuasion to the con- 
again, and proved it. We've told them, and it’s trary—that the two or three cents’ difference be- 


tween this and the friction-shy, woven-fabric 
brake lining is fully worth while as an assurance 
for safe, short stopping. 

it will still hold—because it has been cured under Guard your business with Thermoid. 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 


gospel truth, that it’s brake lining clear through 
and through, that even though worn paper-thin 
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O have “Big 4’ Hangers on the 
door is biblical assurance to the 
farmer that his door will slide quietly 


and easily without jumping trolley or 
track. 


“Big 4” Barn Door Hangers are built 
entirely of steel, extra heavy and simple 
in mechanical construction. When it 
comes to lasting qualities they can give 
the barn itself a good race from scratch. 
“Big 4° Hangers are now made with 
a corrugated hood which improves their 
appearance and increases their strength. 
“Big 4” Hangers will sell faster this year 
than ever before. Better stock now. 
Get our proposition. Write us today. 





National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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THE TRADING STAMP EVIL. 


More Discussion and Letters 


stamps and manufacturers’ coupons and one 

of the reasons why HARDWARE AGE condemns 
the entire practice is the fact that the stamps and 
coupons are usually not controlled and redeemed by 
the firm which gives them out. There is a very 
obvious distinction between the retailers giving a 
premium or souvenir purchased by himself and his 
distributing trading stamps or selling merchandise 
containing manufacturers’ coupons, the premiums 
for which are supplied by some other concern. In 
the case of trading stamps, the retailer is wholly 
dependent upon the trading stamp company as to 
the kind of premiums his customers will receive; 
and, moreover, having entered into the contract for 
their service he is not in a position to discontinue 
the same should he deem it desirable to do so be- 
fore the contract period is ended. 

As a Minneapolis retailer has said, “it costs 
money for the manufacturer to pack coupons with 
his goods and pay for merchandise distributed as 
premiums. Assuming the manufacturer maintains 
the quality of his merchandise he must increase his 
price or his profits are reduced. The manufacturer 
does not adopt this method in the expectation that 
his profits will be reduced, nor will he admit the 
profits of the jobber or retailer will be reduced. 
Who then but the consumer pays the expense and 
profits of the coupon company? Another middle- 
man has been added whose expenses and profits 
must be taken care of and one who in no way con- 
tributes to the value of the article in its manufac- 
ture or assists in its distribution. If a manufac- 
turer has any concession to offer let it be in the 
way of extra discount. The retailer can then offer 
his goods at a less figure and increase the business 
in a business-like way. We believe that buying 
trade through coupons and similar schemes is prej- 
udicial to sound business principles. The idea of 
selling anything but good merchandise and good 
service is antagonistic to high ideals in merchan- 
dising. ‘The wholesaler or retailer who distributes 
coupons with his goods is helping to spread the 
‘something for nothing’ idea.” 

If the hardware merchant is anxious to discover 
how prejudicial to his interest the trading stamp 
proposition is, let him glance through the catalog 
of premiums offered by the various trading stamp 
companies. He will find listed dozens and dozens 
of hardware items redeemable for coupons issued 
by his local cigar dealer, grocery, dry goods, and 
shoe merchant, etc. Suggest to any of these mer- 
chants that their coupons be redeemable in mer- 
chandise from their own counters and what a dif- 
ferent complexion the situation would have. Truly, 
it depends whose ox is being gored. 

Apologists for the manufacturers’ premium cou- 
pon have urged that there*is no analogy between 
their proposition and that of trading stamps. So 
far as the retailer sees it, however, the two propo- 
sitions are so closely allied that you can’t think of 
one without thinking of the other. 

In the case of trading stamps, the retailer is 
asked to buy stamps which he has to distribute and 
which are redeemed by a third party. The manu- 
facturer is urged to buy coupons and have the re- 
tailer distribute them and have them redeemed by 
a third party; in each case the weakness or unde- 
sirability of the proposition ought to be apparent. 


(): E of the fundamental weaknesses of trading 


Moreover, it is apparent that if all the merchants 
in a town are giving out trading stamps none gets 
any benefit. If all the manufacturers of the same 
kind of article pack coupons with their products 
none of these manufacturers will obtain any benefit. 

We have seen in certain cities and towns a craze 
for trading stamps created. We have seen the mer- 
chants in some centers competing with each other 
as to the number of stamps each could give out. 
This store has red stamps, another blue, another 
green, and so on through all the colors of the rain- 
bow. In the end the merchant has made himself 
ridiculous, his merchandise and business methods 
have been depreciated, and the public has become 
disgusted. 


Manufacturers Should Be Ap- 


proached 


Memphis, Texas. 
To the Editor: 

I have read the articles on trading stamps and 
heard with interest your address at St, Paul, and I 
am convinced the evils you mention exist; but I do 
not believe very many hardware people are being 
caught by this scheme. 

I do believe they should be reminded to stay out 
of these schemes, and I believe some pressure should 
be brought to bear on the manufacturers to keep 
them from allowing their goods to be used in the 
way they are by the people who are promoting the 
coupon system. 

If you can bring pressure enough on the manufac- 
turers to cause them to try to keep their goods out 
of the hands of the concerns promoting such 
schemes and at the same time warn dealers against 
the coupon system, I believe it would be worth the 
effort, and I believe HARDWARE AGE can accomplish 
both. Yours truly, 

S. T. HARRISON, President. 


Panhandle Hardware and Implement Dealers 
Association. 


Trading Stamps Do Not Increase 
Cash Sales 


Muncie, Ind. 

To the Editor: | 

No movement that has been undertaken in the 
hardware field during recent years deserves more 
hearty support than the campaign which your paper 
has undertaken against the trading-stamp evil. 
When the retailers of this country realize that trad- 
ing stamps do not increase cash sales, that trading 
stamps force the dealer to pay a discount for busi- 
ness that is not influenced by trading stamps—then 
the retailer will not listen so readily to the plausible 
arguments of the men who sell these schemes. If 
the retailer could realize the vast amount of money 
that is being paid into the hands of the trading 
stamp companies for a service that is worthless they 
would be more energetic in their efforts to abolish 
this fast-growing menace. 

You are doing a great work in directing the atten- 
tion of the trade to this evil. Now it is up to the 
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retailer to profit from your efforts. Since my at- 
tention has been called to this parasite I have con- 
sistently followed the policy of trading with firms 
who do not give trading stamps. I believe that if 
other dealers would study the question they would 
find means which they could use to help rid the trade 
of this encumbrance. 

I wish you every success and assure you that I 
will be glad to co-operate in any way to further 
your efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
RIVERS A. PETERSON, 
Manager BY-LO Stores, 
Young Hardware Company. 


Support from Cleveland Firm 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 

We are very much pleased to note you have gone 
into this trading stamp matter as thoroughly as you 
have and showed the inconsistency of these manu- 
facturers selling their goods to this class of trade, 
where they use these trading stamps or coupons. 
Keep it up. We will back you up in it. 

We have taken it up with some of the manufac- 
turers of whom we are buying goods, to whom you 
have referred, and have asked them for lower prices 
so we could sell their goods to the retail trade at 
the same prices and make a reasonable profit over 
and above the cost of doing business, which you 
know is about 15 per cent, and the retailer in turn 
can sell them at the prices named and make a rea- 
sonable profit for himself. 

Yours very truly, 
THE GEO. WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 
W. D. Taylor, President. 


Makes the Customer See the Point 


Frankfort, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

The writer is pleased to notice that you are 
waking up the hardware trade on the trading-stamp 
evil, and this is one the writer has solidly been 
against ever since it showed its head. We tell our 


DD 


trade we sell merchandise, and if we had to give 
stamps some one paid for them, and we assuredly 
would see to it that we raised our price. We tell 
them also that on some goods it would be impossible 
to do so, then we would make it back on the goods 
they didn’t know the value of. 

Again we ask the trade this question: 

Do you want this stove at $40 without premiums 
or stamps, or will you pay us $40 or $42 with the 
stamps, take your choice? Of course, this in our 
case is only our argument because we do not give 
stamps, but the customer readily sees the point. 

Wake them up good and proper. United action 
counts. Yours truly, 

B. BALCHOWSKY & SONS. 
Per C. H. B. 


Lima Chamber of Commerce in the 
Fight 
Lima, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 

One of our local hardware merchants enclosed 
me a page from the HARDWARE AGE, presenting a 
cut entitled ‘Kill the Snake.’’. It~alludes to the 
trading stamp evil. We are putting up a fight 
against the trading stamp evil in Lima and could 
use to advantage about 500 prints of that picture. 
Could you furnish it, and at what expense? 


Yours very truly, 
T. P. RIDDLE, Secretary. 


Facts Wanted 


Susquehanna, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

Your campaign as to trading stamps and coupon 
business seems to have struck a popular note, and I 
am glad to see you go at it in your usual vigorous 
fashion. While our town has been singularly free 
from this trade evil, I think it is a proposition that 
every hardware man is interested in seeing stamped 
out. Keep right on and give us all the facts. With 
best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
E. K. OWENS. 
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An attractive display of fishing supplies made by the E. J. Hallet Hardware Store, Pontiac, Mich. 
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CULTIVATING LATIN-AMERICAN 






MARKETS 
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S. S. Brill, special agent Department of Commerce, recently returned from South America. Display of builders’ 
hardware including wrought steel door locks, padlocks, imitation Bommer’s hinge, door bolts, coat hooks, etc. 


Governmental Enterprise Assisting Manufacturers 
By E. H. DARVILLE 


PART I 


NE sagacious way to extend our exports is 
() to go after orders where they originate, meet- 

ing the customer, noting his necessities, care- 
fully learning his wants and studying the volume 
and class of merchandise consumed, which varies 
with the nationality, latitude, climatic and atmos- 
pheric conditions, as well as the temperament and 
customs of the different peoples. 

While these hints apply equally well anywhere, 
what follows refers particularly to South and Cen- 
tral America. Naturally, people living in the Ama- 
zon valleys under equatorial conditions have wants 
unknown to a population in the south temperate 
zone, beyond the Tropic of Capricorn, which would 
include lower Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina and Chile. This would apply with greater 
force to food, clothing and similar articles since 
inhabitants of the torrid zones buy comparatively 
little builders’ hardware. 


Golden Opportunity for Establishing New Connections 


There is doubtless no better time to lay the 
foundations of a wider trade in South and Central 
America than at present. Wherever and whenever 
well-established manufacturers having adequate 
lines of goods and working capital, with an efficient 
selling staff and all-around organization, have de- 
cided to cultivate broader foreign markets, there is 
no better time to undertake exploratory work, send 
competent men to study the markets, the people, 
their customs and requirements than now. Such a 
campaign requires patience, thoroughness; and ex- 
penses will be incurred, out of all proportion per- 
haps to remunerative business in the immediate or 
near future. It will ultimately lead to satisfactory 
returns if intelligently undertaken in time. Other- 
wise do not attempt direct business but develop it 
through branches of foreign houses or commission 
merchants located in the United States. Partial 
proof of this statement is that European manufac- 
turers and financiers have long found it profitable. 
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Their domination of those markets has now been 
curtailed, or postponed where not actually cut off. 

When the National City Bank of New York, after 
five years of exhaustive, analytical investigation by 
its own special representatives sent to South Amer- 
ica for that purpose, began to cpen branch banks 
in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, and Sao Paulo, last November and since, they 
fully expected to absorb large losses for at least 
five years before getting a foothold in competition 
with the long-founded great joint stock banks of 
Europe. Owing to a favorable start these financial 
interests were strongly entrenched, but recent ad- 
vices from Argentina show that already and unex- 
pectedly the National City Bank branch there had 
deposits of $9,000,000 and expects by another year 
to see the deposits at approximately $25,000,000. 
Despite original anticipations the venture has been 
profitable from the beginning, and mercantile busi- 
ness initiated now may in practice prove better too. 
What made the difference was the war, which 
greatly enlarged the markets for South America’s 
foodstuffs principally, and at much higher prices, 
thereby increasing their exports and bringing in 
huge sums of money. 


Understanding South Americans 


A vital: part of such a selling campaign is to get 
the South American point of view; try to give them 
what they want instead of attempting to foist upon 
them something “just as good,” or what we think 
they ought to want; accommodate ourselves to their 
ways as much as possible; rely on gradually edu- 
cating them to higher standards in some cases; in- 
troduce our goods by keeping everlastingly at it, 
and endeavor to interest them, as occasion offers, to 
the use of better grade goods than some they have 
been having; observe punctiliously their instruc- 
tions as to packing, marking and shipping, no mat- 
ter how needless superficially they may appear to 
the novice in the U. S. A.; allow sufficient time to 
establish connections and reasonably generous ex- 
pense money to competent men while establishing 
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and developing business. If a salesman or repre- 
sentative cannot be trusted to occupy his time in 
an employer’s best interest and be just in expendi- 
tures, don’t send him. This is no occupation for 
tyros or short-sighted salesmen. The undertaking 
demands high-type men who can demonstrate the 
fine qualities of a good article, patiently overcome 
prejudices and objections and answer proper in- 
quiries with convincing reasons. It is infinitely 
better to demonstrate claims of quality in practice 
than to expect buyers there to be satisfied with an 
illustration, catalog description or the salesman’s 
say so. Whatever is done or not done, keep faith 
and do as you would be done by. 


Strike While the Iron Is Hot 


There is no time so good to make acquaintances, 
talk over plans, show goods and actually prove their 
worth, familiarizing ourselves with the market and 
distributors, as when merchants are favorably in- 
clined to co-operate, as many of them now are and 
have been for a year and over. The keen Amer- 
ican manufacturers are unostentatiously sending 
qualified representatives down there to investigate 
and start trade wherever it is reasonably safe to 
sell, the determination of credits being of prime 
importance. Human nature is always more ap- 
proachable during crises affecting business than in 
normal times. But the salesman or manufacturer 
who says or prints on office stationery a slogan to 
the effect that many of these people will be com- 
pelled to buy in our markets (and this has repeat- 
edly been done) needs a guide, or a lariat and 
stake pin to prevent his getting very far away. 
It is immaterial whether the situation justifies such 
statements or not, announcements of this character, 
vocal or printed, are tactless and asinine. 

Men qualified to explain and use, for instance, an 
edge tool or some other article of hardware, because 
of factory knowledge and selling experience, will 
be repaid with business, small at first very often, 
but bound to grow if quality, price and service are 
right. This means an explanation regarding in- 
herent worth not always apparent at a glance but 
capable of convincing demonstration by a trained 
salesman on the spot. 

A pioneer saw making establishment in the 
United States has to-day sampled with other goods 
a saw, the teeth of which point toward the work- 
man instead of away from him, a style long made 
for an Oriental market because the demand existed. 
The Disston’s, however, trusted to the future to 
educate unskilled mechanics to an understanding 
that more work can be accomplished by pushing a 
saw than by pulling it, helped by the weight of 
one’s body back of it (except, perhaps, such excep- 
tions as a pruning saw for limbs overhead where 
conditions are reversed). With the lapse of time 
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these antique styles have been superseded by pat- 
ccrns universally standard in the United States. 


Trade Building Missionaries 


One top-notch house in the United States, thor- 
oughly known to all real hardware men, manufac- 
turing innumerable lines of fine edge and other 
tools, has for years maintained a staff of clever, 
capable demonstrators in the field, whose travels 
take them over the seven seas. They have visited 
all worth while markets on earth, doing nothing but 
rubbing into foreign workmen the greater amount 
of better work per day that can be accomplished 
with correspondingly larger pay through the use 
of ingenious, modern tools of fine grade. Their 
errand has been not to seek or take orders, but to 
patiently explain and show how used in actual 
practice to Chinese, Japanese, Australians, South 
Americans, Africans, Europeans, and even United 
Statians, why a good article costs more and is 
worth more because it will hold an edge if a cut- 
ting tool, endure exacting service of whatever char- 
acter, and outlast, with fair treatment, a poor arti- 
cle which in most instances deficient at first is 


always so. 


Governmental Enterprise Assisting Manufactyrers 


One of the various efforts through which the 
National Government is seeking to promote foreign 
trade is by sending special agents and commercial 
attachés into foreign markets to gather first-hand 
information regarding business already established 
or which may be developed, then preparing it for 
publication in practical form for wide circulation to 
those interested. One of these dozen or more spe- 
cial representatives covering different classes of 
merchandise and widely separated markets is S. S. 
Brill, who was sent by Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field to South America early last September, re- 
turning in April, after visiting six principal coun- 
tries and thirty-five cities. 

Mr. Brill has gathered in addition to trade in- 
formation samples of European made hardware, 
together with cost prices at place of origin and 
prices to the South American merchant at port of 
entry or in his city, if in the interior, as the case 
might be; not retail prices to consumers. 

Mr. Brill has impressed his visitors favorably as 
to the accomplishment of a distinct service through 
the quality of his explanations and his samples, of 
which there are 300 and odd now on exhibition in 
the United States. For two weeks they were shown 
at the Department of Commerce branch in the New 
York Custom House, where manufacturers and 
others examined them, making copious notes. The 
third week in July she took them to Boston, where 
they were shown in the Commerce Department 
tranch there, 752 Oliver Building, and as the Secre- 
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Picks, files, masons’ and garden trowels, planes and plane irons, carpenters’ and cold chisels, gouges, drawing 
knives, spirit levels, nail sets, scrapers, drills, saws, (hand, hack, pruning, band and meat) 
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O have “Big 4’ Hangers on the 
door is biblical assurance to the 
farmer that his door will slide quietly 


and easily without jumping trolley or 
track. 


“Big 4° Barn Door Hangers are built 
entirely of steel, extra heavy and simple 
in mechanical construction. When it 
comes to lasting qualities they can give 
the barn itself a good race from scratch. 
“Big 4” Hangers are now made with 
a corrugated hood which improves their 
appearance and increases their strength. 
“Big 4” Hangers will sell faster this year 
than ever before. Better stock now. 
Get our proposition. -Write us today. 





National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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THE TRADING STAMP EVIL 






More Discussion and Letters 


NE of the fundamental weaknesses of trading 
() stamps and manufacturers’ coupons and one 

of the reasons why HARDWARE AGE condemns 
the entire practice is the fact that the stamps and 
coupons are usually not controlled and redeemed by 
the firm which gives them out. There is a very 
obvious distinction between the retailers giving a 
premium or souvenir purchased by himself and his 
distributing trading stamps or selling merchandise 
containing manufacturers’ coupons, the premiums 
for which are supplied by some other concern. In 
the case of trading stamps, the retailer is wholly 
dependent upon the trading stamp company as to 
the kind of premiums his customers will receive; 
and, moreover, having entered into the contract for 
their service he is not in a position to discontinue 
the same should he deem it desirable to do so be- 
fore the contract period is ended. 

As a Minneapolis retailer has said, “it costs 
money for the manufacturer to pack coupons with 
his goods and pay for merchandise distributed as 
premiums. Assuming the manufacturer maintains 
the quality of his merchandise he must increase his 
price or his profits are reduced. The manufacturer 
does not adopt this method in the expectation that 
his profits will be reduced, nor will he admit the 
profits of the jobber or retailer will be reduced. 
Who then but the consumer pays the expense and 
profits of the coupon company? Another middle- 
man has been added whose expenses and profits 
must be taken care of and one who in no way con- 
tributes to the value of the article in its manufac- 
ture or assists in its distribution. If a manufac- 
turer has any concession to offer let it be in the 
way of extra discount. The retailer can then offer 
his goods at a less figure and increase the business 
in a business-like way. We believe that buying 
trade through coupons and similar schemes is prej- 
udicial to sound business principles. The idea of 
selling anything but good merchandise and good 
service is antagonistic to high ideals in merchan- 
dising. The wholesaler or retailer who distributes 
coupons with his goods is helping to spread the 
‘something for nothing’ idea.” 

If the hardware merchant is anxious to discover 
how prejudicial to his interest the trading stamp 
proposition is, let him glance through the catalog 
of premiums offered by the various trading stamp 
companies. He will find listed dozens and dozens 
of hardware items redeemable for coupons issued 
by his local cigar dealer, grocery, dry goods, and 
shoe merchant, etc. Suggest to any of these mer- 
chants that their coupons be redeemable in mer- 
chandise from their own counters and what a dif- 
ferent complexion the situation would have. Truly, 
it depends whose ox is being gored. 

Apologists for the manufacturers’ premium cou- 
pon have urged that there*is no analogy between 
their proposition and that of trading stamps. So 
far as the retailer sees it, however, the two propo- 
nitions are so closely allied that you can’t think of 
one without thinking of the other. 

In the case of trading stamps, the retailer is 
asked to buy stamps which he has to distribute and 
which are redeemed by a third party. The manu- 
facturer is urged to buy coupons and have the re- 
tailer distribute them and have them redeemed by 
a third party; in each case the weakness or unde- 
sirability of the proposition ought to be apparent. 
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Moreover, it is apparent that if all the merchants 
in a town are giving out trading stamps. none gets 
any benefit. If all the manufacturers of the same 
kind of article pack coupons with their products 
none of these manufacturers will obtain any benefit. 

We have seen in certain cities and towns a craze 
for trading stamps created. We have seen the mer- 
chants in some centers competing with each other 
as to the number of stamps each could give out. 
This store has red stamps, another blue, another 
green, and so on through all the colors of the rain- 
bow. In the end the merchant has made himself 
ridiculous, his merchandise and business methods 
have been depreciated, and the public has become 
disgusted. 


Manufacturers Should Be Ap- 
proached 


Memphis, Texas. 
To the Editor: 


I have read the articles on trading stamps and 
heard with interest your address at St, Paul, and I 
am convinced the evils you mention exist; but I do 
not believe very many hardware people are being 
caught by this scheme. 

I do believe they should be reminded to stay out 
of these schemes, and I believe some pressure should 
be brought to bear on the manufacturers to keep 
them from allowing their goods to be used in the 
way they are by the people who are promoting the 
coupon system. : 

If you can bring pressure enough on the manufac- 
turers to cause them to try to keep their goods out 
of the hands of the concerns promoting such 
schemes and at the same time warn dealers against 
the coupon system, I believe it would be worth the 
effort, and I believe HARDWARE AGE can accomplish 
both. Yours truly, 


S. T. HARRISON, President. 


Panhandle Hardware and Implement Dealers 
Association. 


Trading Stamps Do Not Increase 
Cash Sales 


Muncie, Ind. 

To the Editor: | 

No movement that has been undertaken in the 
hardware field during recent years deserves more 
hearty support than the campaign which your paper 
has undertaken against the trading-stamp evil. 
When the retailers of this country realize that trad- 
ing stamps do not increase cash sales, that trading 
stamps force the dealer to pay a discount for busi- 
ness that is not influenced by trading stamps—then 
the retailer will not listen so readily to the plausible 
arguments of the men who sell these schemes. If 
the retailer could realize the vast amount of money 
that is being paid into the hands of the trading 
stamp companies for a service that is worthless they 
would be more energetic in their efforts to abolish 
this fast-growing menace. 

You are doing a great work in directing the atten- 
tion of the trade to this evil. Now it is up to the 
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retailer to profit from your efforts. Since my at- 
tention has been called to this parasite I have con- 
sistently followed the policy of trading with firms 
who do not give trading stamps. I believe that if 
other dealers would study the question they would 
find means which they could use to help rid the trade 
of this encumbrance. 

I wish you every success and assure you that I 
will be glad to co-operate in any way to further 
your efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
RIVERS A. PETERSON, 
Manager BY-LO Stores, 
Young Hardware Company. 


Support from Cleveland Firm 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 

We are very much pleased to note you have gone 
into this trading stamp matter as thoroughly as you 
have and showed the inconsistency of these manu- 
facturers selling their goods to this class of trade, 
where they use these trading stamps or coupons. 
Keep it up. We will back you up in it. 

We have taken it up with some of the manufac- 
turers of whom we are buying goods, to whom you 
have referred, and have asked them for lower prices 
so we could sell their goods to the retail trade at 
the same prices and make a reasonable profit over 
and above the cost of doing business, which you 
know is about 15 per cent, and the retailer in turn 
can sell them at the prices named and make a rea- 
sonable profit for himself. 

Yours very truly, 
THE GEO. WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 
W. D. Taylor, President. 


Makes the Customer See the Point 


Frankfort, III. 
To the Editor: 

The writer is pleased to notice that you are 
waking up the hardware trade on the trading-stamp 
evil, and this is one the writer has solidly been 
against ever since it showed its head. We tell our 
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trade we sell merchandise, and. if we had to give 
stamps some one paid for them, and we assuredly 
would see to it that we raised our price. We tell 
them aiso that on some goods it would be impossible 
to do so, then we would make it back on the goods 
they didn’t know the value of. 

Again we ask the trade this question: 

Do you want this stove at $40 without premiums 
or stamps, or will you pay us $40 or $42 with the 
stamps, take your choice? Of course, this in our 
case is only our argument because we do not give 
stamps, but the customer readily sees the point. 

Wake them up good and proper. United action 
counts. Yours truly, 

B. BALCHOWSKY & SONS. 
Per C. H. B. 


Lima Chamber of Commerce in the 
Fight 


Lima, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 

One of our local hardware merchants enclosed 
me a page from the HARDWARE AGE, presenting a 
cut entitled “Kill the Snake.” [t~alludes to the 
trading stamp evil. We are putting up a fight 
against the trading stamp evil in Lima and could 
use to advantage about 500 prints of that picture. 
Could you furnish it, and at what expense? 

Yours very truly, 
T. P. RIDDLE, Secretary. 


Facts Wanted 


Susquehanna, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

Your campaign as to trading stamps and coupon 
business seems to have struck a popular note, and I 
am glad to see you go at it in your usual vigorous 
fashion. While our town has been singularly free 
from this trade evil, I think it is a proposition that 
every hardware man is interested in seeing stamped 
out. Keep right on and give us all the facts. With 
best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
E. K. OWENS. 























An attractive display of fishing supplies made by the E. J. Hallet Hardware Store, Pontiac, Mich. 
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S. S. Brill, special agent Department of Commerce, recently returned from South America. 
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Display of builders’ 


hardware including wrought steel door locks, padlocks, imitation Bommer’s hinge, door bolts, coat hooks, etc. 


Governmental Enterprise Assisting Manufacturers 
By E. H. DARVILLE 


PART I 


NE sagacious way to extend our exports is 
() to go after orders where they originate, meet- 

ing the customer, noting his necessities, care- 
fully learning his wants and studying the volume 
and class of merchandise consumed, which varies 
with the nationality, latitude, climatic and atmos- 
pheric conditions, as well as the temperament and 
customs of the different peoples. 

While these hints apply equally well anywhere, 
what follows refers particularly to South and Cen- 
tral America. Naturally, people living in the Ama- 
zon valleys under equatorial conditions have wants 
unknown to a population in the south temperate 
zone, beyond the Tropic of Capricorn, which would 
include lower Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina and Chile. This would apply with greater 
force to food, clothing and similar articles since 
inhabitants of the torrid zones buy comparatively 
little builders’ hardware. 


Golden Opportunity for Establishing New Connections 


There is doubtless no better time to lay the 
foundations of a wider trade in South and Central 
America than at present. Wherever and whenever 
well-established manufacturers having adequate 
lines of goods and working capital, with an efficient 
selling staff and all-around organization, have de- 
cided to cultivate broader foreign markets, there is 
no better time to undertake exploratory work, send 
competent men to study the markets, the people, 
their customs and requirements than now. Such a 
campaign requires patience, thoroughness; and ex- 
penses will be incurred, out of all proportion per- 
haps to remunerative business in the immediate or 
near future. It will ultimately lead to satisfactory 
returns if intelligently undertaken in time. Other- 
wise do not attempt direct business but develop it 
through branches of foreign houses or commission 
merchants located in the United States. Partial 
proof of this statement is that European manufac- 
turers and financiers have long found it profitable. 
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Their domination of those markets has now been 
curtailed, or postponed where not actually cut off. 

When the National City Bank of New York, after 
five years of exhaustive, analytical investigation by 
its own special representatives sent to South Amer- 
ica for that purpose, began to cpen branch banks 
in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, and Sao Paulo, last November and since, they 
fully expected to absorb large losses for at least 
five years before getting a foothold in competition 
with the long-founded great joint stock banks of 
Europe. Owing to a favorable start these financial 
interests were strongly entrenched, but recent ad- 
vices from Argentina show that already and unex- 
pectedly the National City Bank branch there had 
deposits of $9,000,000 and expects by another year 
to see the deposits at approximately $25,000,000. 
Despite original anticipations the venture has been 
profitable from the beginning, and mercantile busi- 
ness initiated now may in practice prove better too. 
What made the difference was the war, which 
greatly enlarged the markets for South America’s 
foodstuffs principally, and at much higher prices, 
thereby increasing their exports and bringing in 
huge sums of money. | 


Understanding South Americans 


A vital part of such a selling campaign is to get 
the South American point of view; try to give them 
what they want instead of attempting to foist upon 
them something “just as good,” or what we think 
they ought to want; accommodate ourselves to their 
ways as much as possible; rely on gradually edu- 
cating them to higher standards in some cases; in- 
troduce our goods by keeping everlastingly at it, 
and endeavor to interest them, as occasion offers, to 
the use of better grade goods than some they have 
been having; observe punctiliously their instruc- 
tions as to packing, marking and shipping, no mat- 
ter how needless superficially they may appear to 
the novice in the U. S. A.; allow sufficient time to 
establish connections and reasonably generous ex- 
pense money to competent men while establishing 
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and developing business. If a salesman or repre- 
sentative cannot be trusted to occupy his time in 
an employer’s best interest and be just in expendi- 
tures, don’t send him. This is no occupation for 
tyros or short-sighted salesmen. The undertaking 
demands high-type men who can demonstrate the 
fine qualities of a good article, patiently overcome 
prejudices and objections and answer proper in- 
quiries with convincing reasons. It is infinitely 
better to demonstrate claims of quality in practice 
than to expect buyers there to be satisfied with an 
illustration, catalog description or the salesman’s 
say so. Whatever is done or not done, keep faith 
and do as you would be done by. 


Strike While the Iron Is Hot 


There is no time so good to make acquaintances, 
talk over plans, show goods and actually prove their 
worth, familiarizing ourselves with the market and 
distributors, as when merchants are favorably in- 
clined to co-operate, as many of them now are and 
have been for a year and over. The keen Amer- 
ican manufacturers are unostentatiously sending 
qualified representatives down there to investigate 
and start trade wherever it is reasonably safe to 
sell, the determination of credits being of prime 
importance. Human nature is always more ap- 
proachable during crises affecting business than in 
normal times. But the salesman or manufacturer 
who says or prints on office stationery a slogan to 
the effect that many of these people will be com- 
pelled to buy in our markets (and this has repeat- 
edly been done) needs a guide, or a lariat and 
stake pin to prevent his getting very far away. 
It is immaterial whether the situation justifies such 
statements or not, announcements of this character, 
vocal or printed, are tactless and asinine. 

Men qualified to explain and use, for instance, an 
edge tool or some other article of hardware, because 
of factory knowledge and selling experience, will 
be repaid with business, small at first very often, 
but bound to grow if quality, price and service are 
right. This means an explanation regarding in- 
herent worth not always apparent at a glance but 
capable of convincing demonstration by a trained 
salesman on the spot. 

A pioneer saw making establishment in the 
United States has to-day sampled with other goods 
a saw, the teeth of which point toward the work- 
man instead of away from him, a style long made 
for an Oriental market because the demand existed. 
The Disston’s, however, trusted to the future to 
educate unskilled mechanics to an understanding 
that more work can be accomplished by pushing a 
saw than by pulling it, helped by the weight of 
one’s body back of it (except, perhaps, such excep- 
tions as a pruning saw for limbs overhead where 
conditions are reversed). With the lapse of time 
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these antique styles have been superseded by pat- 
ierns universally standard in the United States. 


Trade Building Missionaries 


One top-notch house in the United States, thor- 
oughly known to all real hardware men, manufac- 
turing innumerable lines of fine edge and other 
tools, has for years maintained a staff of clever, 
capable demonstrators in the field, whose travels 
take them over the seven seas. They have visited 
all worth while markets on earth, doing nothing but 
rubbing into foreign workmen the greater amount 
of better work per day that can be accomplished 
with correspondingly larger pay through the use 
of ingenious, modern tools of fine grade. Their 
errand has been not to seek or take orders, but to 
patiently explain and show how used in actual 
practice to Chinese, Japanese, Australians, South 
Americans, Africans, Europeans, and even United 
Statians, why a good article costs more and is 
worth more because it will hold an edge if a cut- 
ting tool, endure exacting service of whatever char- 
acter, and outlast, with fair treatment, a poor arti- 
cle which in most instances deficient at first is 
always so. 


Governmental Enterprise Assisting Manufactyrers 


One of the various efforts through which the 
National Government is seeking to promote foreign 
trade is by sending special agents and commercial 
attachés into foreign markets to gather first-hand 
information regarding business already established 
or which may be developed, then preparing it for 
publication in practical form for wide circulation to 
those interested. One of these dozen or more spe- 
cial representatives covering different classes of 
merchandise and widely separated markets is S. S. 
Brill, who was sent by Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field to South America early last September, re- 
turning in April, after visiting six principal coun- 
tries and thirty-five cities. 

Mr. Brill has gathered in addition to trade in- 
formation samples of European made hardware, 
together with cost prices at place of origin and 
prices to the South American merchant at port of 
entry or in his city, if in the interior, as the case 
might be; not retail prices to consumers. 

Mr. Brill has impressed his visitors favorably as 
to the accomplishment of a distinct service through 
the quality of his explanations and his samples, of 
which there are 300 and odd now on exhibition in 
the United States. For two weeks they were shown 
at the Department of Commerce branch in the New 
York Custom House, where manufacturers and 
others examined them, making copious notes. The 
third week in July he took them to Boston, where 
they were shown “in the Commerce Department 
tranch there, 752 Oliver Building, and as the Secre- 
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Picks, files, masons’ and garden trowels, planes and plane irons, carpenters’ and cold chisels, gouges, drawing 


knives, spirit levels, nail sets, scrapers, drills, saws, (hand, hack, pruning, band and meat) 
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tary of Commerce directs they. will doubtless be 
shown in different parts of the country. 


Forthcoming Detailed Report of Special Agent Brill 


Mr. Brill’s report, profusely illustrated, will cover 
several hundred pages of printed matter, which will 
be ready for distribution as soon as possible, prob- 
ably in a few weeks. Obviously, such a document 
to accomplish its purpose depends on the training 
and experience of the representative. 

Mr. Brill has been in the export trade for twenty- 
six years. He was educated especially for the ex- 
port field in Hamburg, first graduating from a 
business college, when with several other appren- 
tices he was sent to London, Brussels and Antwerp 
for additional training. Then as he developed he 
was sent by his firm to represent it in Australia, 
South America and other foreign markets. Not 
caring to subject himself to inevitable military 
service in Germany, he soon came to America and 
has been a citizen of the United States for twenty- 
three years. He was several years with the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, St. Louis, the largest 
hardware house in the world, and later was in other 
establishments, finally building up foreign trade on 
his own account, having always been in the foreign 
trade. More recently he was chairman of the South 
and Central American division of Latin-American 
trade, St. Louis section of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Asking Congress to Appropriate for 


Commercial Attachés 

Parenthetically, it may be said that Mr. Brill, in 
February, 1913, as a member of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, introduced the resolution 
“urging Congress to make a special appropriation 
for the purpose of employing non-partisan, prac- 
tical and efficient men of commercial training, 
familiar with the language and customs of the coun- 
try to which they would be assigned, to cultivate 
more friendly business relations and to investigate 
and report to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington the possibilities and the prospects of 
developing reciprocal trade relations with Latin- 
America.” Still another resolution he offered cov- 
ered the question of credit information and banking 
facilities. 

Mr. Brill’s report in manuscript as submitted to 
the department for publication contained 540 type- 
written pages of descriptive matter and 140 pages 
of illustrations, aggregating about 525 pictures of 
goods used in South America of European origin 
for which a good market already exists in South 
and Central America. There are over 300 pages 
of it containing specific information relative to the 
hardware line. His endeavor has been to bring 
back only goods of practical value, not freaks. 
While some of the merchandise would not be salable 
in this country for many reasons, it sells more or 
less largely in South America, and by examining 
the goods and comparing prices manufacturers will 
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be better qualified to determine whether they desire 
to compete for some of this business or not. Any 
manufacturer going himself or sending representa- 
tives to South America will be helped by this report 
no matter how much he knows, and if salesmen and 
money are risked on a southern trip, a critical study 
of this report, when ready, will be an economical 
way to acquire additional worth while knowledge. 
The real way to build up a dependable, profitable 
foreign trade is not on price alone but quality, not- 
withstanding that persuading foreigners to accept 
many of our high grade tools and other lines of 
creditable general hardware will take time and per- 
sistent, sustained effort. In the meantime, it is 
necessary to meet them part way in kinds of goods 
when not possible to duplicate exactly, to compro- 
mise on terms of payment and by the exercise of 
discretion make a beginning in a sensible way. 
Unless this class of trade is undertaken seriously 
and with permanent intent it will be effort and 
money squandered in most instances. Credit stand- 
ing should be given close attention. 


Putting Ourselves in Their Place 


It is true that they will for a time find it neces- 
sary to buy more or less in our markets, but no 
salesmen fit for the trip will think of even hinting 
it. There are many great things in our country 
worth telling about in a modest way as occasion 
offers, but for the most part it is better judgment 
to use the soft pedal and commend many of the 
really great things they possess in considerable 
measure, whether in fine buildings, streets, public 
works, or nature’s wonders, instead of everlastingly 
bragging about our superiority. There is a jockey 
club house in Buenos Aires said to have cost $10,- 
000,000 (a city third in population in the Western 
Hemisphere), an opera house in the same city finer 
than the Grand Opera House in Paris (with New 
York nowhere), not to mention La Prensa’s news- 
paper plant (daily), larger and better than any we 
have here or elsewhere in this hemisphere. 

Again, the Banco de la Nacion Argentina, having 
approximately 175 branches, had according to its 
latest available balance sheet as of May 31, dated 
June 12 last, total resources of 849,774,369.95 pesos 
($356,905,235.38 United States gold at 42 cents per 
peso), and total deposits of 635,754,973.79 pesos 
($266,917,088.99 United States gold). 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Part second, concluding this 
article in the issue of Aug. 12, will epitomize the 
forthcoming detailed and comprehensive report of 
Special Agent Brill, soon to be issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers spending money or expecting to, 
or planning to readjust themselves to intelligently 
exploit and develop South American and other for- 
eign markets, assuredly should familiarize them- 
selves with the contents of Mr. Brill’s report when 
published, because of its painstaking, specific, in- 
trinsic, practical value. 
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Wrenches, shears and scissors, table cutlery, knives, forks and spoons, augers and auger bits, cutting nippers, 
hammers, adzes, axes, calipers, dividers, blacksmiths’ tools, pruning shears, grain sampler, cattle markers, gages, 
gimlets, etc. 














CASHING IN 


ON THE BABIES 


Articles that Should Be Found in Every Hardware Store 
Necessary for the Comfort of the New Arrivals 


ROBERT T.. GEBLER 


T so happened that an heir came into my family 
| not long ago. We had everything ready. Not 
a thing had been torgotten. At least that is 
what we thought until it really happened, and then 
we discovered that our preparation had been more 
or less of a joke. There were dresses, quilts, coach 
covers and a thousand and one little embroidered 
things, but not a single item that the baby really 
needed. We are not exceptions. Our case proved 
the rule. | 
the doctor had me making so many trips to the 
hardware store that I began to wonder when he 
would stop, and with every visit there came the 
realization that our local hardware men were miss- 
ing a mighty prolific field. Stocked as they were 
with many baby days’ necessities, they had never 
to my knowledge made any effort to go after this 
business—and if you know anyone who is more 
susceptible to attention at such a time than the 
young mother and the young father you’ll have to 
show me. If the material you sold them for their 
young hopeful did not net you a single penny in 
profit the good-will you created with the parents 
would be worth more dollars than you can take time 
to calculate. 
The Open Sesame 


It is a friend-making period. The baby is your 
Open Sesame to the parents’ dollars. It is a blazed 
trail leading to some fine word of mouth advertising 
among their friends. If you have ever had babies 
of your own I need not press the point. If you 
haven’t you ought to. Pardon the intrusion of this 
bit of philosophy, but I just had to do it. 

Perhaps the question has already half framed 
itself in your mind: “What have I got that the baby 
must have, and how will I set about getting this 
trade?” 

I’ll tell you what I have gathered among hardware 
men who have gotten results in this field. There 
may be an eye-opening suggestion in it for you. 

An Ohio dealer wrote to me, “There is no open 
or closed season for babies. Consequently it keeps 
me busy—or my wife—getting in touch with the 
new arrivals. In our city the births are published. 
The birth rate is close to 900 per year, and figuring 
on a ten-dollar sale per baby you can see that it is 
worth going after. But half of those babies are 
born into poor or very ignorant families, so I use 
my own judgment in making up my lists. 

“T also visit the Board of Health or Department 
of Health and get the complete list. Frequently only 
a small portion of the real list ever gets as far as 
the newspaper. To this list I send a very attractive 
‘Baby’s Record Book’ that costs me 15 cents each in 
quantities. This pretty little volume has spaces for 
such things as the Baby’s Birth, Baby’s Parents, 
Baby’s Grandparents, Baby’s First Gifts, First 
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Tooth, and all those other sweet trifles that the 
young parents hail with unbounded, if unrefined, 
joy. Of course I send a congratulatory letter to 
Pop with an invitation to come in and see what 
spiendid things I have tor baby’s comfort and 
mother’s convenience, and Pop being a human being 
does the very thing any proud father will do—sells 
his shirt if necessary to get everything baby really 
needs and a million things it never did, never will 
or never can need. 

“No, I don’t take advantage of his enthusiasm. I 
tell him what he should have. I price it right, and 
I try to sell him everything at one time—and 
usually I succeed. 

Vacuum Bottles 

“The first thing, of course, is a vacuum bottle. 
It saves steps in the night. He must have hot 
water for the colic bottle, hot water for the hot- 
water bag, and if he is so inclined, hot water for 
himself. I don’t know of anything of more use, 
of wider. use, and I tell him so frankly. I sold 
300 bottles to fathers alone last year. The pre- 
ceding year I sold only forty-eight altogether. 


Bath-Tubs 


“Baby is going to need a bath-tub, too. I sell a 
white enameled tub with closely fitted seams. Baby’s 
skin is very tender, and disease lurks in open seams. 
Pop pays me $2.25 for this tub, and I tell him that 
he can use it for a foot bath when baby is ready for 
the big tub. The baby tub has a dozen or more 
uses in the house when the baby is through with it. 
That appeals to the father’s sense of economy and 
efficiency, so the tub goes down on the delivery slip. 


Hammock or Box Swing 


“Add to this the baby hammock or box swing for 
porch or seashore or outing use. It is built like 
the big box swings and is a lot more cozy looking. 
It has deep sides. These sides are open mesh and 
admit plenty of fresh air. Some parents use these 
in addition to the regular cribs. They keep the 
swing downstairs so that they can have baby near 
them all day. I get $3.75 for this swing, and it’s 


worth more. 
Scales 


“A good doctor always prescribes scales. The 
best index to the state of baby’s health and progress 
is his weight. If baby has lost or gained a tele- 
phone report will bring the doctor quicker than ten 
pages of explanation. Weight is the Safety First 
or C. Q. D. signal of baby life. The daily weighing 
or weekly weighing furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the progress or retrogression of the noisy little 
patient. 

Bath Thermometers 


“A bath thermometer is another necessary article. 
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It is not safe to judge water temperature with the 
hand or elbow only, for what feels perfectly smooth 
to the adult may be either too hot or too cold for 
baby’s tender skin. I try to impress this upon the 
minds of the young pops and usually they never get 
scared at a 25-cent bath thermometer. You see 
most of these sales are small. If I allowed the 
parents to string them out over a long period they 
would overlook or not even think of all of them. I 
try to sell complete outfits. A 25-cent sale is part 
of a big one. It is worth all the time I can give it. 


Manicure Shears 


“Small-bladed manicure shears are essential. The 
baby in its wild gesticulations has absolutely no 
respect for its own person. It scratches its face, 
yanks its own ears, twists its own nose, and other- 
wise tries to dismember itself. All of which means 
ugly scratches and red, blotchy skin. Baby’s nails 
need an occasional trimming. Therefore the shears. 
I have a pattern here that sells for 60 cents. 


Electric Flash Lamp 


“The best pal the vacuum bottle ever had is the 
electric flash lamp. I need not dwell over long on the 
merits of this device. For quick work there is 
nothing to beat it. As one chap said, ‘I’ll need that 
to find the vacuum bottle.’ When I cannot sell the 
electric flash I try the small oil lamp. It is not hard 
to convince the customer that he should have such a 
lamp. The reasons are obvious.” 

My friend has covered the situation admirably. 
Let us for a moment gather these loose ends and 
see where they lead us. [I'll tabulate them for your 
convenience. 





One quart size vacuum bottle...... $2.50 
Cg ee err 2.25 
One baby hammock .............;, 3.75 
ed Care ee ge ke 2.25 
ee IY se ccc eee see 25 
rite ae .60 
Se I 925 os sd giao bobs bees 1.25 
L $12.85 


All of which indicates that the market is a good 
one. All of the things so listed are recommended 
by physicians. Common sense indicates their use- 
fulness and the total is not big enough to frighten 
business away. Prospective parents should be— 
but they never are—educated by friends and physi- 
cians to put more time in gathering sanitary equip- 
ment than the less useful laces and fussy apparel. 
Health should be a subject of primary considera- 
tion and doctors should insist upon it. 

If the baby market does not appeal to you, then 
look upon the idea as a plan for getting further 
distribution for your general lines, which, in fact, 
is all it really is. And consider, too, that most of 
the sales on the articles enumerated would never 
otherwise exist except for the advent of the baby. 
That fact alone should furnish the incentive to go 
after this trade. I think the big talking point lies 
right here: Every article recommended for the 
baby does not cease its usefulness when the baby 
grows up. Impress that fact upon your customers. 
Tell them or show them that the money they are 
spending is not expense—it is investment. The 
fol de rol of embroidered apparel—the baby’s fur- 
niture has no further value when the baby has 
outgrown them; but everything bought in the hard- 
ware store has a hundred or more uses about the 
house, and will be used—you can depend upon that. 


A Rattle for Every New Arrival 


A New York State dealer told me that he “sent 
a French ivory (white celluloid) rattle to every 
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new arrival in town. It is a good-will creator of 
the first rank, and while it frequently fails to bring 
the expected order—as far as I can tell—it does 
leave a very pleasant impression of the store upon 
the mind of the parents—and that is worth a great 
deal. 

“I have tried various stunts to get the baby 
business, and while I cannot say which one pulled 
the best, I know that the cumulative force of all 
my efforts has made my place a sort of baby head- 
quarters. The plan that appealed to me more than 
anything else was a model nursery or baby’s room 
in the window. I traced a lot of business to this. 
Some of the buyers went so far as to ask me to 
supply the cheap kitchen table which I had enam- 
eled for the occasion. I turned these inquiries 
over to a local furniture man, and from this happy 
thought grew a very effective plan of co-operation. 

“Whenever a young couple go to the furniture 
man to buy a crib or a coach he suggests the bath- 
ing essentials and other items I carry. I in turn 
do the same for him. It works, too. 

“To get back to my window. I showed the table 
with soft cloths spread over the top. The tub was 
on the floor beside the table. The scales were placed 
on the table—the vacuum bottle on a chair and the 
thermometer was hanging to the side of the tub. 
It made a very pleasing sight and appealed as much 
to the men as to the women. On the suggestion 
of the family physician I had a photograph taken 


‘of the window and reproduced on the front of a 


four-page folder of nursery essentials. I send this 
folder out whenever a new arrival is announced. 
It goes along with the rattle. 

“This is only one department of my activity. I 
get my tips from the morning paper and conse- 
quently little or no time is consumed. I read my 
paper at home—so it is at home that I copy names 
of new residents, new buildings, babies and the 
other matters that interest me. When I reach the 
office I simply get my circulars out, dictate a letter 
or two and I am ready for the ordinary routine of 
the day. 

“T agree with you that the man who has not or 
will not take time to dig up these new avenues to 
sales is a poor apology of a merchant. To me mer- 
chandising is more of an effort to pry up oppor- 
tunities than is the care and conduct of a store. 
The baby blasts new openings and I have not been 
slow to jump in and get my share. Maybe my 
pioneering spirit has brought me more than my 
share.” 

Kodaks 


It probably did not occur to either of my friends 
that there exists just one more item in their stock 
that will get mighty close to the hearts of the young 
parents. It appeals to their sentimental side—a 
Kodak—and here again we find an article of indefi- 
nite usefulness and unlimited pleasure—so say not 
a word for the demand for films and supplies imme- 
diately created by the sale of each Kodak. 

I can think of a hundred reasons why I am glad 
I have a Kodak. I will have a pictorial history of 
my boy’s growth. I will have excellent little pic- 
tures of the youngster to pass around among my 
relatives and friends, and when the little chap 
reaches man’s estate he will take keen delight in 
showing his own youngsters these relics of his 
own immature years. That is looking a long way 
ahead, but that is the thing that creates senti- 
ment. The picture suggests something we will pos- 
sess when the subject has changed or has left us for 
another city. It is in fact an heirloom. 

I may be a trifle optimistic, but I think I could 
sell at least a low priced Kodak to every father I 
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talked to. I am banking on human nature. The 
father will sell himself after the idea is once sug- 
gested to him. It is worth trying anyway. 

This much is certain—the baby in the house is 
the greatest thing that ever happened. Nothing 
else matters, and that baby, be he fat or thin, pretty 
or ugly, is going to have every attention lavished 
upon him. Money does not matter either. The 
parents will get everything that has any likelihood 
of being used. If the hardware man does not get 
it the department store will, but the tide is easily 
turned hardwareward by the merchant who has the 
determination to do it. 

{ do not suggest that he lay in a stock of rubber 
toys and celluloid toilet articles, although I be- 
lieve that there are some towns in which it can be 
done with profit. The hardware man may come to 
that later on. He has seen some of his lines going 











Help of Retail Clerks Wanted 


HE Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, 233 Broadway, New York City, is 
offering prizes for the best “speed shell” advertise- 
ment. The advertising department wants the bene- 
fit of the experience of retail clerks—their view- 
point from their side of the counter. 

The conditions of the contest are simple. It is 
open to all retail clerks. Proprietors who are also 
clerks are eligible. 

The advertisement should not be over 200 words 
in length, addressed as it were to the consumer, 
and should be mailed before Aug. 15 to the editor 
of the Publicity for the Retailer Department of 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City. The decision will 
be announced in this publication early in September. 
The Remington Company reserves the right to print 
any or all advertisements submitted. 


Hardware Association Appoints 
Accessories Committee 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 


I beg to announce that this association appointed 
as one of its standing committees an automobile 
accessories committee, the members of which are as 
follows: R. R. Englehart, chairman, Sieg Iron Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa; I. H. Bragg, Waterhouse & 
Lester, San Francisco, Cal.; Charles E. Faeth, vice- 
chairman, Faeth Iron Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. M. Roehm, Roehm & Davison, Detroit, Mich.; 
George Dehler, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 

While a good deal of the matter published regard- 
ing this move on the part of our association was 
greatly exaggerated, nevertheless we are seriously 
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into drug stores, into department stores, into gro- 
cery stores even, and he has said not a word. Don’t 
you think tit for tat is a game he can play to as 
good advantage? Is he not entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to break even? I think so. And he does, 
too, only perhaps he does not like to admit it. 

I do not even suggest that he add anything to 
his present stock. He probably has everything I 
have mentioned and some that I have not men- 
tioned. Perhaps at this moment he is worrying 
about some of these very items. They are moving 
too slowly. He has overbought. People do not seem 
to take hold of the lines. There are any one of 
a dozen reasons why his stock stands still. There- 
fore the baby market should come as rain to a 
parched crop—or the straw to the proverbial drown- 
ing man. He need only realize what he has—and 
use it. 





contemplating the handling of automobile supplies, 
and many of our members have already built up a 
very successful business in this line. I would state 
for your information and for the benefit of your 
advertisers that the committee is prepared to con- 
sider propositions from manufacturers who wish 
to distribute their goods through the heavy hard- 
ware jobber, and any propositions addressed to me 
from manufacturers will be immediately forwarded 
to the committee. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN G. PURDIE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street. 


Walter B. Stevens & Son in New 
Quarters 


ON Aug. 1 Walter B. Stevens & Son removed 

from 114 Chambers Street, New York City, 
where they have been located for thirty-six years, 
to the Cary Building, 105-107 Chambers Street. 
They will occupy the first loft at 107 Chambers 
Street running through to 91 Reade Street, and 
will install new fixtures, show cases and other busi- 
ness conveniences. 

Walter B. Stevens & Son, manufacture dog collars 
and dog furnishings in large volume and in wide 
variety. They are also headquarters for the Barney 
& Berry’s ice and roller skates and the tools of 
C. S. Osborne & Co. 


THE AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., 
has opened a branch office at Columbus, Ohio, that will 
be in charge of L. E. Eisensmith, who formerly traveled 
out of the Pittsburgh office of that company. The 
Columbus offices are located in suite 810-811 Harrison 
Building. ee 
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HIS picture is to represent the Sea of Life. 
A thousand million ships sail on this sea 
and the name of every ship is Destiny. 


Every living man is the master of such a 
ship. 

His will is the grasp on the wheel and his 
mind the guide and captain. 


Thought is the grinding power of men’s 
Destiny—the will is the force of achievement. 


From afar over the Sea of Life gleams a 
beacon light. 


It burns in stress of storm and lights the way 
amid the battling waves of stern adversity, and 
shines upon the placid waters of prosperity, a 
warning from the shoals and hidden dangers 
of destruction and disgrace. That light is 
Honor. 


The mind which has become benumbed to 
sense of shame has lost the grasp upon its 
Destiny and drifts past the light of Honor into 
the darkness of disgrace, a wreck upon the 
shoals of infamy. 
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A LEGAL PHASE OF THE MAIL ORDER 


PROBLEM 


Danger in Some of the Plans Suggested as Remedies 
By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


ern retail dealer in automobile supplies. 

Every other retailer in any line, even in- 
cluding burial caskets, is facing the same problem 
to-day : 

“From our experience as a retail dealer we be- 
lieve the most difficult obstacle to-day is the cut- 
throat mail order house. We feel that legitimate 
garage men and dealers should perfect some or- 
ganization whereby a list of products made and 
distributed through legitimate jobbers only could 
be supplied each member. Manufacturers selling 
mail order houses should have no representation 
on this list, and members of the organization 
should pledge themselves to patronize only jobbers 
carrying lines not sold to the retail trade direct, 
or through the mail order house. 

“Our experience has been that we can readily 
sell an article at a legitimate profit, provided the 
consumer has not received some cut-price induce- 
ment. Substitution of accessories is easy and sales 
can readily be made from a standpoint of quality.” 

A great many trade problems would be solved if 
something like this was possible, but possibly other 
problems more serious would follow this method of 
solution. At least, that is the theory of the law. 

The plan which is above suggested is substan- 
tially identical with that which up to a few months 
ago was used by the organized retail lumber men. 
Readers hereof will remember that the Govern- 
ment got after the lumber retailers on the ground 
that they were seeking to monopolize the business 
and restrain competition. If I remember rightly 
they agreed to stop what they were doing, and 
allowed an injunction to be issued against them- 
selves. : 

The lumber plan was this: There are first lum- 
ber manufacturers, who prepare lumber for sale. 
Then there are retailers, who have yards from 
which they sell to consumers of lumber, meaning 
such people as builders. The retailers thought that 
the manufacturers should sell only to them, and 
that only they, the retailers, should sell consumers. 
The manufacturers, however, thought they had a 
right to sell anybody who could buy the quantity, 
and they sold consumers too. The retailers’ asso- 
ciation got a list of the manufacturers who sold 
consumers and circulated it generally among the 
retail trade, the purpose being to induce the re- 
tailers to boycott all manufacturers except those 
who would agree to sell them exclusively. I be- 
lieve there was a pledge to do this and a penalty 
for not doing it. 

My friend, the dealer in automobile supplies, if 
I understand his letter, would first organize the 
retail trade, and would then prepare an “honor list” 
of articles the manufacturers of which do not sell 
them to mail-order houses. These the members 


jae following letter comes to me from a West- 


of his organization would pledge themselves to sell 
exclusively, thus declaring by implication, at least, 
a boycott on all other articles. 

It is as clear as anything can be that this could 
not legally be done, and that any attempt to do it, 
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on the part of an organization, would speedily 
bring the United States Government down upon its 
head, if the question was ever raised. 

There are some features of the mail order prob- 
lem which, being questions of expediency rather 
than law, I shall not discuss very much. I do feel 
like saying this, that if a manufacturer is selling 
a mail order house (a retailer) direct, and refusing 
to sell a regular retailer direct, even though that 
retailer buys the same quantity, he is guilty of 
gross discrimination and deserves sharp discipline. 
But if the manufacturer sells the mail order house, 
though a retailer, because it buys the quantity, 
being at the same time willing to sell at the same 
price, any other retailer who will buy the quantity, 
no reasonable complaint can be made unless you 
contend that no manufacturer should sell any re- 
tailer on any terms. If a manufacturer will sell 
any retailer who buys the quantity, it would seem 
more logical for retailers to buy co-operatively, so 
as to make up the quantity, than to try and induce 
a manufacturer to refuse to sell the mail order 
house at all. 

I do discuss this to this slight extent because 
the logic of the regular retailer’s position would 
always have some bearing upon the feeling of the 
court in passing on a given plan of defense. 

If a ‘given manufacturer is treating the regular 
retail trade unfairly in any way, there is practi- 
cally only one thing that can be done concertedly, 
in my judgment. Of course any number of re- 
tailers can take individual note of the manufac- 
turer’s unfair practices, and act on them as they 
see fit—by boycotting the given goods, if they like 
—and they will be wholly within their legal rights. 
Or an association would also be within its legal 
rights if it placed before its members, or before 
the trade at large, the names of the manufacturers 
who it was alleged treated retailers unfairly. The 
facts setting forth what the alleged unfairness 
consisted of could also be set forth, but of course 
particular care should be taken to state what was 
known to be the actual truth and no more. Any 
such communication ought to stop about there. 

There could not legally be any pressure either 
there or anywhere else to compel retailers, perhaps 
against their will, to join in any movement to boy- 
cott the goods of the manufacturer in question. 
The facts could be stated, and the whole matter 
then be left open to the retailer’s common sense. 
If he chose to throw the goods out, all right—he 
could legally do it. If he chose to go on selling 
them, all right again—he must not be interfered 
with. There would be nothing illegal in argu- 
ments, by an assocation to its members, or to the 
general trade, as to why a given manufacturer’s 
methods were unfair, but when everything is said 
that can be said, the retailer must be left alone 
to do as he likes. Any effort whatever to coerce 
him, or to pledge him, or to bind him, to join a 
boycott, would be dangerous under the present 
state of the law.—(Copyright, August, 1915, by 
Elton J. Buckley.) ' 
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Carborundum display made by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York City 


Carborundum Display Window 


AMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York 
City, have recently shown an excellent window 
display of carborundum stones in all sizes, slip 
stones, hones, rubbing bricks, manual training 
stones, scythe stones, knife sharpeners, Niagara 
grinders, carborundum razor strops and carborun- 
dum valve grinding compound. 

Otto Grube, the window trimmer for Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., made good use of display boards 
in the background and supplemented their effective- 
ness with a judicious assortment of carborundum 
cutouts and display material. 


Window of Universal Goods Shown 
| in Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
To the Editor: 


Under separate cover I am mailing you a photo- 
graph of a recent window display that I made of 


Universal goods. The boards showing cutlery were 
covered with green cloth. At the right nickel-plated 
ware was shown, with household needs at the left. 
Each article was numbered and priced. This dis- 
play was very effective, and an ad on Universal 
needs was run in a local paper at the same time the 
display was in the window. We always run a news- 
paper ad on articles shown in the window. This 
has proved a very successful sales-getting com- 
bination. = 
Yours truly, Li 
C. B. HUNT, 


With W. J. Pettee & Co. 


} 


THE TospiAS HEATER COMPANY, Homestead, Pa., has 
been incorporated. The officers are J. M. Tobias, presi- 
dent and general manager: James Ward, Jr., vice- 
president; J. Clyde Miller, treasurer, and H. P. Wig- 
gins, secretary. The company has purchased the plant 
and entire equipment of the Homestead Heater & Mfg. 
Company, Homestead, Pa., and will manufacture gas 
heating stoves, gas furnaces, gas burners, gas water 
heaters and kindred lines of gas appliances. 
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Window display of Universal goods made by C. B. Hunt for W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Harris-Ewing, Washington 


Cutting Salaries to Meet Parcel Post Deficit—Big Increase in Taxes 
Foreshadowed 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2, 1915. 

ENTLEMEN of the retail hardware trade, you 
(; will sell no more bicycles or motorcycles to 

rural free delivery carriers! The edict has 
gone forth. After Jan. 1 next the use of these vehi- 
cles in the rural delivery service will be prohibited 
by an amendment to section 811, paragraph 3, of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations, just issued by 
the Postmaster General. 

The reason? Carriers mounted on bicycles or 
motorcycles are unable to carry such loads of mail 
order freight as can be transported in a wagon or 
automobile, and as the postal service is now being 
subordinated in all its branches to the parcel post, 
the bicycle and the motorcycle must go. It is un- 
doubtedly true that carriers mounted on motor- 
cycles can cover their routes in far less time than 
with the use of any other means of locomotion and 
such carriers are enabled to distribute letters and 
newspapers more expeditiously and at earlier hours. 
But who cares anything about first class mail as 
compared with the dear old parcel post? 


Why the Bikes Must Go 


Here is what the Post Office Department’s press 
agent has to say on the new order: 

“It is estimated that at times during the year 
bicycles and motor cycles are used upon about 8000 
routes. It is held that this type of vehicle does not 
have the carrying capacity needed for the parcel 
post service. The elimination of bicycles and 
motorcycles also will tend to equalize the working 
conditions of the carrier force and carriers using 
motorcycles are especially liable to injury, a fact of 
importance in view of the provisions of the act of 
March 9, 1914, under which payments are author- 
ized in cases of carriers injured or killed while on 
duty. 

“In bad weather it is impossible to protect the 
mail carried in motorcycles. The carrier using a 
motorcycle is tempted to discourage parcel ship- 
ments. Inadequate and defective equipment is the 


case of many complaints alleging that the rural 
carriers are ‘overburdened.’ ” 

The solicitude of the department concerning the 
possible danger to carriers using motorcycles is 
certainly very touching. No magnifying glass is 
required, however, to discover the fact that the dis- 
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inclination of the average carrier to shoulder a 
couple of hundred pounds of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise is at the bottom of the new order. 

The interesting announcement is also made that 
carriers may use automobiles—provided at their 
own expense, of course—“upon routes in addition 
to those specifically designated for automobile 
service when permission is obtained from, and a 
regular schedule approved by, the department and 
where road conditions will allow uninterrupted 
service during a large part of the year.” 

How long will it be before the carriers will be 
authorized to carry passengers to assist in making 
the parcel post “pay?” 


Cutting Salaries to Meet Parcel Post Deficit 


Economy is the watchword of the hour—except 
where the parcel post is concerned. A Washington 
newspaper makes the following interesting an- 
nouncement: 

“All letter carriers and mail collectors of the city 
post office who fall short of the standard estab- 
lished by Postmaster Praeger are to be dropped a 
grade, just as were fourteen of the thirty mail col- 
lectors who have just been reduced from $1,200 to 
$1,000 per annum as the result of a failure to reach 
the standard in the delivery of mail, after actual 
tests, or failure to take the test. 

“The fourteen collectors whose salaries have just 
been cut $200 per annum, Mr. Praeger stated to- 
day, complete the list for the present. But here- 
after all carriers are to be required to show a cer- 
tain standard of efficiency and if they fail a cut in 
salary will be recommended to the department.” 

Postmaster Praeger is the same official who is 
lavishly spending the public money in boosting 
the parcel post by printing, free of charge, long 
lists of names of farmers in the eastern States 
who are willing to send butter and eggs by mail 
to Washington consumers at “less than market 
prices” and who has installed a big refrigerator in 
the city post office to store shipments received these 
hot days. It ought not to be much of a strain on 
your mental arithmetic to figure out just who is 
paying the cost of these extraordinary and abso- 
lutely unwarranted expenditures. 

Perhaps the families of the letter carriers who 
have failed to reach Mr. Praeger’s exalted “stand- 
ard” could shed a little light on the subject. 
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Big Increase in Taxes Foreshadowed 


The average congressman has seemed to feel that 
money voted for the country’s defense was wasted 
so long as it could be used for the construction of 
public buildings in home towns or to macadamize 
the beds of “navigable” streams that run dry in 
summer. There has also been a disposition of late 
on the part of some of our scientific departments 
to waste a lot of money on investigations to develop 
new varieties of peas that won’t roll off your knife 
or in the crossing of hydraulic rams with South- 
downs for wet pasture lands. All this sort of thing 
eats up money by the million and just so much less 
is left for big national projects which do not re- 
dound to the credit of any particular statesman or 
public officer. 

Uncle Sam now spends about $270,000,000 per 
annum on the army and navy. President Wilson 
thinks he ought to spend $400,000,000 and the peo- 
ple are likely to agree with him. Of course this 
means more revenue and perhaps a new kind of a 
tariff law. Well, worse things have happened and 
possibly next time we may get a set of tariff sched- 
ules based on common sense rather than political 
expediency. 


Boosting the Tariff Commission Idea 


The possibility of an extra session of Congress 
to be convened in October to revise the revenue 
laws has given a new impetus to the recently 
launched movement to take the tariff out of politics 
by legislation creating a scientific, non-partisan 
commission to handle the subject. Many inquiries 
are reaching Washington concerning the practi- 
cability of this plan and it is to be regretted that 
the replies thereto of the most experienced public 
men are a bit discouraging. 

Many persons seem to think it would be as easy 
to establish and maintain a tariff commission in 
the United States as it is in Germany. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not true. In Germany there is a 
substantial agreement among all classes in favor 
of the protective principle. In the United States 
the voters are divided among “Chinese wall’ pro- 
tectionists, moderate protectionists, tariff reform- 
ers, low tariffites, and free traders, with several 
other shades of opinion in between. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, 
Ss. D. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit in Central 
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The general consensus of the Germans leaves to 
the tariff commission only the task of deciding 
relative rates of protection for each article. In this 
country a commission would have to alter the en- 
tire basis of the tariff schedules with each revolu- 


tion of the political whirligig that changed the com- 


plexion of the party in power. 

Even here, however, there is an important func- 
tion for a permanent tariff commission in the col- 
lection of reliable facts and statistics, but the actual 
framing of schedules is a privilege which the poli- 
ticians, mindful of the tremendous influence to be 
thus exerted, are not likely soon to relinquish to a 
commission independent of congressional control. 


Trade Commission Not a Police Court 


The Federal Trade Commissiox ‘s correcting 
some erroneous reports with regard to a decision 
which it is alleged to have made recently to the 
effect that an individual withdrawing from a cor- 
poration can compel the corporation to abandon the 
use of his name in its title. The case in question 
is based upon a complaint by one J. Lee Whitmore, 
a minority stockholder in the Berry & Whitmore 
Co. of Washington, D. C., by which he was em- 
ployed as treasurer. Subsequently, as the result of 
a disagreement with the dominating stockholders, 
Whitmore sold his stock to Berry and insisted that 
his name be withdrawn from the corporate title. 
This he alleges Berry agreed should be done, but 
the company afterward failed or refused to carry 
out the agreement. 

Whitmore organized a new corporation under the 
title of the Whitmore, Lynn & Alden Company, and 
engaged in the same line of business. He then 
asked the commission to take jurisdiction of the 
matter for the purpose of issuing an order re- 
quiring the Berry & Whitmore Company to with- 
draw the name of Whitmore from its corporate 
title. The commission states that it dismissed the 
complaint for the reason that if there was any 
violation of law in the transaction it was neither of 
the anti-trust acts nor of the Federal trade law. 

The moral is that when you make an important 
business deal put it in writing. The Federal Trade 
Commission isn’t organized to settle your petty 
squabbles. 


Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1916. 
H. QO. Roberts, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 19, 
20 and 21, 1916. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane. 





Reprints from Hardware Age 


Chicago, July 21, 1915. 
To the Editor: | 
We have read Mr. Eddy’s article on page 48 
of HARDWARE AGE, the issue of July 15, and think 
so well of it that we have taken the liberty of 
reproducing same for our salesmen as per en- 
closed copy. 
You will notice we are giving HARDWARE AGE 
and Mr. Eddy full credit for this article. 
Yours very truly, 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co. 
O. W. Long. 



























HOW WARNER’S BOYS SELL KNIVES 


The Delaware Hardware Company’s Fountain of Youth 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

















The window of the Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn., that helped the 39 cent knife sale 


HE Warner Hardware Company of Minne- 
fi apolis, Minn., ran an annual 39 cent pocket 
knife sale that’s a hummer. They started 
this yearly event just eight years ago, and the sale 
they recently pulled off was decidedly eight times 
the business producer of the initial affair. 
Warner’s Boys, as he calls them, are as keen a sell- 
ing force as you will find between the South Pole 
and that other extremity about which Dr. Cook and 
Admiral Peary have so voluminously disagreed. 


A Husky Youngster 


The 39 cent idea has been growing with 
Warner’s Boys, and to-day it’s the huskiest eight- 
year-old in the big flour mill town. A picture of 
the window display that they used to boost their 
knife sale was mailed to me a short time ago, and 
so little space is used to tell their big story that 
it is well worth passing along. Three 39 cent 
show cards and a mechanical dancer occupied the 
center of the stage. A sign stating that “These 
39 cent pocket knife sales make us step lively,” 
coupled the metallic dancer up to the work at 
hand, and an artistic arrangement of knives that 
ranged in value from 50 cents up to $1.25 did the 
rest. 


Bought for the Occasion 


Of course these knives were bought for the 
occasion. It was a big buy at a close price, and 
while the retail values were unusually attractive, 
they carried a profit. This idea of an annual 
knife sale can be used in a town of 1000 inhabi- 
tants just as well as it can in the great Minne- 
apolis store. Every man, woman and child likes 


to own a pocket knife, and desire, coupled up to a 
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39 cent temptation, will turn the trick for any 
of us just as it does for Warner. 


Bounded Into the Spirit of the Sale 


I attended one of the eight sales Warner’s Boys 
have run on knives. The newspaper advertise- 
ments first attracted me. A window display simi- 
lar to this one set me selecting and I drifted into 
that store just as naturally as a duck takes to 
water. Once inside I came easily and naturally 
in contact with show cases and tray loads of sale 
knives. These things were common and were what 
might be expected, but I found the real secret of 
Warner’s success when I met the men who were 
selling those knives. There were three young 
fellows behind one big show case. They were well 
dressed, clean cut and alert. The chap who waited 
on me was all that and more. His eyes were 
fairly sparkling and he bounded into the spirit of 
that sale in much the same manner that you and 
I used to leave the spring board at the old swim- 
ming hole. 


He Radiated Warmth 


Some one, somewhere in that great retail estab- 
lishment had pumped the selling force full of the 
fact that this was a great sale. As I bought a 
knife from that chap I just seemed to absorb some 
of the warmth he was radiating. I felt glad I 
had come into the place and found myself hoping 
that Warner’s sale would be a great success and 
the analysis of my feelings is just about a dupli- 
cate of the way other customers felt. There’s a 
lesson here we ought to get. More special sales 
are flat failures because the men behind the 
counter haven’t “caught the spirit” than for any 
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The tool case of the Delaware Hardware Company, Wilmington, Del., that increased sales materially 


other reason. Advertising big events to the public 
is good business, but putting pepper under the 
hides of the boys in the store is even more im- 
portant. 


Fake Sale Results 


There are too many fake sales run in every 
community. “Truth in advertising,’ so strenu- 
ously advocated by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, is first recognized by the store 
family. The surest way to kill the selling enthu- 
siasm of the boys in our store is to go out and 
advertise just one fake sale. The boys will spot 
us for fourflushers and will pull their hearts out 
of their work so completely that a ninety horse- 


power pulmotor won’t start them going again. 


Good Enough to Duplicate 
Clerks confidentially tip customers off to real 
‘values or fake sales. Some fellows think their 
clerks won’t do this, but those chaps don’t know 


human nature. To get back to Warner knife sales. 


Every year they have grown bigger and more 
profitable. The reason is simple. They have all 


‘been real sales and Warner’s Boys know they are 


pushing real values when the knife sale starts. 


‘Their annual knife sale is worth duplicating. It’s 


a safe bet that their idea is going to make money 
for a lot of us. 


‘New Ideas from Store Nearly a Hundred Years Old 


Say, boys, I thought this story was finished, but 
our cut maker has ordered an extension. He had 
laid on my desk a cut of a corner of the tool 


department of the Delaware Hardware Company 
of Wilmington, Del. I ordered it about a month 


ago with a “no hurry” note on the order. It has 
just come in, and looks so good that I’ve changed 
my mind about that “no rush” business. It 


‘belongs in this issue of HARDWARE AGE because it 
‘is a business builder for a line that sells every 


business day in the year. Quoting from a letter 
that came with this picture “you will see we show 
chisels, screw drivers, braces, Yankee goods as 
well as squares and planes, and it is needless to 
say that the case has increased the tool business 
very materially. 

“The case is seven ft. high and fourteen ft. long 
and the brackets for chisels and screw drivers 
are made of fibre and were designed by W. T. 
Massey, the manager. 

“Auger bits, bit extensions, breast and chain 
drills and other small tools are kept in the 
drawers under the counter shelf. 

“The case is equipped with sliding doors which 
were removed when photograph was taken.” 

Not only is the tool case in this store a splendid 
salesman, but it is in good company. The show 
cases are good and the Starrett tool cases behind 
them are winners. The Delaware Hardware Com- 
pany was established in 1822. It is nearly 95 years 
old. You wouldn’t think there was anything 
venerable about the pace it is setting, however, 
if you dropped in their store on a busy day. It’s a 
safe bet that past history of this well known con- 
cern doesn’t reveal a business building fixture 
better than the cases that work in the tool depart- 
ment to-day. 

Wishing good luck won’t build them any busi- 
ness, but it lets them know that we admire the 
way they keep young. 


THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New 
Haven, Conn., has been granted four additional permits 
for new buildings and alteration work, the estimated 
cost of which will be $42,500. The structures will in- 
clude a purifying plant, costing $14,000, comprising 
three stories and a basement. The work will also in- 
clude the construction of a new third floor to the main 
building, of reinforced concrete and steel, running the 
entire length of the building, which is 34 by 144 ft., to 
cost $24,000. In addition a fireproof metal storage shed 
45 by 144 ft. will be built at a cost of about $4,000. 








































WINDOW 


FIXTURES 


Home-Made Pedestals and Fixtures Well Adapted for Hardware 
By H. W. GOELLER 























A few of the fixtures most useful for window use 


effective displays it is necessary to have an 

assortment of window fixtures, such as ped- 
estals in different sizes, board or glass slabs for 
use on pedestals, an assortment of cloth, show card 
stands, etc. To the proprietor the outlay for ma- 
terial may seem quite an expenditure, but consid- 
ering the length of time and the amount of use 
derived from it, it will total a small part in the 
advertising of the firm. 

First.—I will take the pedestals, the most essen- 
tial fixtures the trimmer will use, and the very first 
to come into use in the show window. These can 
be bought at all prices, in many styles, sizes and 
finishes, also can be homemade, and at a very 
small cost to the firm, providing the trimmer is 
handy, and has some knowledge of carpenter work. 
Personally, in all my work I find a homemade fix- 
ture much better than the fixtures made at the 
factory; that is for our hardware trimmings. At 
times you will have a certain line of goods to be 
displayed that may call for extra fixtures, and if 
you have a knowledge of this kind of work you can 
make in a very few minutes any fixtures that you 
may need, as nearly all hardware stores have an 
-assortment of lumber, and with a few nails, some 
‘stain or paint, you can do a very neat job. I have 
never used in all my years of work as a trimmer 
any kind of fixtures except those I have made in 
‘my workroom, making everything which I may find 
necessary to use in the window, and making thereby 
-a big saving for the firm. 

In pedestals I find the 10, 12, 16 and 20-in. with 
10-in. base and top the most useful, as a large base 
‘prevents tipping. These can be sawed and planed 
‘at the planing mill, and put together with a few 
finishing nails at your leisure time, and with a 
coat of stain and some wax, you have some excel- 
‘lent pedestals, and at a very small cost. 

Glass slabs, 10 x 24-in., you will find the best for 
-your pedestal work, as they allow the light to 


LL trimmers realize that to produce good and 
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penetrate beneath; however, at times, and for cer- 
tain classes of goods, I find the wood slabs in sizes 
10 x 24 in., and in oval style, made of %-in. soft 
pine, to be very useful. 


- Window Cloth and Draperies 


In displaying high-priced goods, such as china, 
cut glass, silver and nickel ware, etc., I have found 
velveteen the most practical, as it has a rich ap- 
pearance and gives tone to a high-priced line of 
goods. This, however, seems expensive until you 
figure the length of time it can be used, providing 
it is carefully handled and given attention by the 
trimmer. It will figure a small cost in advertising. 
I find the life of velveteen to be about two years 
in actual window use. However, it is affected by 
the sun, and to prolong its beauty must be kept 
from its rays; for a rich and striking drapery for 
pedestal and background use it is the best thing 
that can be used. For the everyday display I find 
the 27-in. white cheesecloth the very best, as it is 
a good, firm material and can be draped on ped- 
estals or background and adapted to nearly any 
line of merhandise carried by the hardware store. 
This makes a very cheap cloth. When soiled it can 
be washed, and is as good as new. I have seen 
three years of wear from one bolt of this cloth; 
considering that it only costs $2.65 for 50 yd., and 
gives three years of use, you will readily see why 
I recommend its use. Another cloth I have found 
very good is outing flannel. This is an excellent 
material for displaying cut glass, silver and nickel 
ware. It is more expensive than cheesecloth and 
does not laundry well; therefore, I do not recom- 
mend it except for special occasions, when the 
expense is not to be figured. 


Window Lighting 


This, I believe, the most important part of win- 
dow advertising, and should receive very careful at- 
tention. I have seen many stores where this has been 
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sadly neglected, and have seen some excellent dis- 
plays ruined by not having the proper light. Poor 
lighting has no drawing effect on the public, does 
not show the goods that you are displaying, and 
gives a bad impression of your store. Notice some 
of these displays, then compare them with some 
that are well illuminated; see how different your 
store would look if properly lighted. Personally, 
I have seen people cross the street just to see a 
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well-lighted display. There is a drawing card to 
this kind of display; something that seems to say, 
“Come over and see what I have for you.” To get 
good results, windows should be lighted from the 
front; that is, the lights should be near the glass 
and have good reflectors throwing the light di- 
rectly on the goods displayed, and not in the eyes 
of the people who may be trying to see what you 
have. 





Barris-Kenyon Company Uses 
Hardware Age Suggestions 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
To the Editor: 

We enclose herewith copy of an essay written by 
Miss Mary Agnes Kastner of Great Barrington, 
Mass., which was awarded a prize of $20 in a con- 
test for the best article on ‘“‘Why We Should Buy 
Goods Made in U. S. A.,” which we conducted in 
connection with our advertising campaign. This fea- 
ture, as a part of our advertising, was suggested to 
us by your reference to the advertisement of the 
McAnnelly Hardware Company of Huntsville, Ala., 
in your issue of March 25, 1915. 

This essay appeals to us, as it did to the com- 
mittee, as one of exceptional merit, and we are send- 
ing it to you, believing you might be able to make 
use of it. 

Yours respectfully, 
BARRIS-KENYON COMPANY. 
Miss Kastner’s essay is as follows: 


wt” should we buy goods made in the U. 8S. A.? 

Are there any reasons why we should not do 
so? It is quite impossible to state arguments in 
favor of foreign products, while, on the other hand, 
there are many reasons from the standpoints of 
assortment, quality, economy and patriotism for 
buying goods made in the United States. 

The United States manufactures everything that 
any need requires, from the needle that mother 
sews with to the gigantic engine in the factory, and 
between these extremes is every article of clothing, 
food and machinery—everything that is required 
for comfort, luxury or use. 

In the thousands of factories in our country is 
found the most up-to-date, complete equipment pos- 
sible. No concern of Europe can compare with our 
large, airy mills, fitted with the best facilities that 
money can buy and that human skill can devise, and 
operated by satisfied, well-paid employees. No- 
where in the world can be found such careful inspec- 
tion of out-going products. Nowhere else do the 
manufacturers strive so earnestly for sanitary con- 
ditions. 

As a result of this special care in manufacturing, 
goods made in the U. S, A. are the best obtainable. 
Everyone will admit that our food products are un- 
equaled for quality and cleanliness. Even foreign 
nations recognize the superiority of our machinery 
and implements by purchasing of us. Once upon 
a time Paris was the center of fashion, but she no 
longer holds that position. The recent war gave 
the United States an opportunity to prove her abili- 
ties, and never in the history of dress have clothes 
been so original and artistic. Milady no longer 
worships a Parisian stamp; instead she looks for 
the ““Made in the U. S. A.” label. Americans have 
ever been foremost in the world of invention and 
labor-saving devices. The power of electricity was 
discovered by an American. The first steamboat, 
the first reaping machine were results of American 


ingenuity, and this skill is steadily increasing. 
American products were, are now, and ever shall 
be the leaders of the universe. 

As a result of the facility in manufacturing and 
because of the fact that there is no duty to be paid 
on American goods the makers can sell them at 
the lowest price. 

It is an established fact that factories boost a 
town—make it wealthier and increase its popula- 
tion; likewise, factories boost a nation. 

~When we purchase an article bearing the “Made 
in U. S. A.” label we may truthfully say to our- 
selves: “Instead of sending wealth out of the coun- 
try into the hands of foreigners, I am obtaining a 
better article for less money, I am aiding American 
industry, I am boosting my country and pushing it 
toward that title which I hope it will soon attain— 
‘The Greatest Nation on Earth.’ ” 


Accessory Jobbers Hold Successful 
Summer Meeting 


See mid-summer meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, held 
in the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 20 and 21, 
was a remarkable success and surpassed the expecta- 
tions of any of the officers and members, both from 
point of numbers, attendance and the enthusiasm 
manifested and also in the work accomplished. 

Among the more important enactments were a 
reduction in the initiation fees and annual dues of 
the regular members to $100, initiation fee and 
annual dues not to exceed $300, and an amendment 
to the constitution providing for an associate mem- 
bership to cover and include manufacturers of auto- 
mobile accessories who are not jobbers. The annual 
dues of this membership were fixed at a flat amount 
of $100 and no initiation fee. A large number of 
manufacturers present at this meeting promptly 
affixed their signatures to application blanks and 
were thereupon elected members. 

A number of new jobbers were elected members 
and the committee appointed to take up matters of 
interest to the trade in general. One of the recom- 
mendations made at this meeting was that the asso- 
ciation voice a strong protest against standard items 
in the automobile accessory line being offered by 
manufacturers to mail-order houses and appearing 
in their catalogs at cut prices. 


Chicago Association Enjoys Picnic 


HE twentieth annual picnic of the Chicago Re- 
tail Hardware Association was held at Gard- 
ners’ Park recently. 

Members and their families and friends attended 
to the number of 300 or 400. The entertainment 
committee provided for baseball, dancing and racing 
contests. A number of attractive prizes had been 
donated by manufacturers and trade papers, and 
the crowd had its usual annual good time. 








Here’s a Tip on Selling Oil Stoves 


HE season for oil stoves is nearing its close 
fh and we do not want to miss any sales. Every 
merchant is trying to reduce his stock of 
such goods as low as possible. Orrin F. Peck of 
Salina, Kan., has written me telling how he sells oil 
stoves. The plan looks like an excellent one, so 
good, in fact, that I am going to make use of the 
oil test part of it in our store. I have no doubt 
that other salesmen can try the same thing and that 
they will find it successful. The cost is small, and 
the information worth obtaining. But, perhaps 
we had better let Mr. Peck tell his own story. 
To The Man Behind The Counter: 

Last summer a man and his wife came into the 
store to look at coal oil stoves. I showed them the 
different stves that we carry in stock and explained 
to them in particular the advantages and improve- 
ments on the line that we are pushing. I told them 
that, personally, I had tested out this stove along 
with four other makes of stoves and that under the 
same conditions it had used less oil and had given 
more heat than any of the four. 

I explained to them that any coal oil stove was 
like a big lamp and that it had to be taken care of 
and kept clean or it would give out an odor and 
smoke. I told them that they would have to clean 
the stove every day, that they could not expect it 
or any other stove to go all season without cleaning. 

They finally said that they would look around. I 
then told them what our competitors would say 
about their stoves and also what they would say 
about ours. They came back in the course of an 
hour and said that they had been told what I had 
said they would be, and that they had decided to 
buy our stove. 

Know your line and know your competitor’s line 
and if possible know what he has to say with re- 
gard to yours and you will find that your sales will 
be made much easier. 

Very truly yours, 
ORRIN F. PECK. 


Selling Wrenches to a Motorist 


Most of us are rather inclined to follow the lines 
of least resistance and this no doubt just as true 
with regard to selling accessories as to anything 
else. 


A prominent motor paper offers a hint that 


THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


the energetic Man Behind The Counter can use 
to advantage if he will. The hint is as follows: 

“*Alligator’ wrenches should never be used 
around an automobile. The expert mechanic’s 
wrench is a wrought steel ‘S’ wrench with the 
length scientifically proportioned to the size of the 
nut for which it is needed.” 

This point can be used to advantage when the 
motorist asks to see wrenches. The lazy way is to 
let the motorist buy a wrench that apparently will 
fit several sizes of nuts without any adjustments— 
the way to make good of the opportunity is to show 
the motorist why he needs a set of “S” wrenches. 


Wants Advice on Motor 
Accessories 


Within the next two weeks The Man Behind The 
Counter will buy his initial stock of motor acces- 
sories. He realizes that it is an easy thing to make 
mistakes and would be glad to have letters from 
other hardware men telling how they have avoided 
making mistakes in selecting accessories, or telling 
of the mistakes that they did make that other deal- 
ers should avoid. 


Applying the Principles of 
Salesmanship 


I have been watching, with unusual interest, the 
development of a salesman. The pleasing thing 
about the man that I have under observation is 
that he wants to learn. That is the point at which 
I part company with a good many men—they know 
already, or rather they think they do, and no one 
can tell them anything. 

The first trouble that I noticed about the man 
that I have mentioned was the fact that he was 
not aggressive enough. He was willing, polite, 
quick, had a fair knowledge of his goods, but he 
lacked aggressiveness. If a customer came in and 
asked to see an article he would show it and would 
quote the price. Perhaps he would tell something 
of the merits of the goods, but that would be all. 
If the prospect said that it was not just what he 
wanted then the salesman would thank him kindly 
for calling and regret that he did not have what 
the customer wanted. Then he would politely 
“shoo” the customer out of the door with never an 
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effort to convince the customer that he really did 
want the article that he had been shown. 


More “Pep” Sadly Needed 


This same trouble is a common one. I have no- 
ticed it in men all over the country, men in all 
classes of work—but never in a man who was really 
a successful salesman. I have classified the condi- 
tion as a lack of “pep,” a disposition to take things 
as they come and to figure that if we inquire the 
wants of every one who comes into the store, and 
show them what is asked for, that we have earned 
our salaries. The salesman with plenty of “pep” 
does not feel that way about it. He glories in mak- 
ing the sales and he goes after every one of them 
hard. 


How a Taste of Suggestive Salesmanship Worked 


I talked to the man I have mentioned about this. 
I told him that there was too marked a disposition 
to let people go when we did not have just what 
they thought they wanted. I had forgotten all 
about telling him this until a man came in later and 
asked for an even balance scale. Then I was rather 
surprised to see my salesman go after the sale of a 
family scale. He talked the goods as if his job de- 
pended on that one sale and he convinced the cus- 
tomer that he wanted the family scale. 

That was first blood for the salesman. He 
seemed to get a new angle on things. A few days 
later I heard him go for the sale of a fifty-cent 
coffee pot in the same way. The woman wanted a 
cheap one and he tried to convince her that the 
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better grade would really be the cheaper. It is a 
hard matter to change the woman who has made up 
her mind to buy the ten cent store grade of enamel 
and I watched the handling of this sale with inter- 
est. I thought for a while that my man would be 
too aggressive, but he was not. At that, the woman 
left without buying. She got nearly a block away 
before the whole selling talk seemed to sink in— 
then she came back and bought the high grade 
coffee pot. 

That was salesmanship and I told the salesman 
that it was. He seems to like that kind of sales- 
manship, now that he has tried it out. To-day he 
tried suggesting other tools to a man who bought 
a brace and he ended the matter by selling him a 
number of bits. When a man begins going after 
sales like that you can just bet your bottom dollar 
that there is a future ahead of him. Then, when 
a man starts selling goods in that way it soon be- 
comes a habit and he instinctively builds talking 
points to convince the customer in every instance. 
That is the result of applying the principles of sales- 
manship in everyday practice, no matter how small 
the sale may be. 


Your Problems 


This department is conducted by a salesman for 
salesmen. It belongs to the men behind the 
counters of hardware stores and is for them to 
make use of. The Man Behind The Counter will 
welcome letters from salesmen giving their experi- 
ences or presenting problems for discussion. 





Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation Fourth Outing 


Sheers Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
now in its fifth year, participated in the fourth 
annual outing Wednesday, July 21, which included 
an automobile run, with breakfast and dinner at 
Karatsonyi’s, Glenwood, L. I. 

There were in all 37 cars, 32 of which belonged 
to members or salesmen, and 5 were hired for the 
occasion. The party left Flatbush Avenue and Ful- 
ton Street at 10 a. m. and made the trip through 
Jamaica to Mineola over the Jericho Turnpike and 
via Roslyn to Glenwood on Hempstead Harbor, two 
miles from Sea Cliff. 

Breakfast was served promptly at 12 m., which 
gave great satisfaction to the hungry crowd. The 
afternoon was devoted to games, including baseball, 
in which the salesmen beat the merchants, 9 to 8. 
Then there were swimming, three-legged and sack 
races, and a 100-yard dash. A novelty was a so- 
called horse race in which the contestants, each fur- 
nished with a pair of scissors, were to slit a 15 ft. 
tape without running off the edges. 

Dinner was served at 4.30 p. m. and was over by 
6.30, the assemblage leaving for home at 7 o’clock. 

The cavalcade went out decorously in column, but 
coming back it was more go as you please. In the 
party at breakfast there were 166, and approxi- 
mately the same at dinner. The company consisted 
of 60 retailers and the remaining embraced manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and their representatives. 

H. A. Cornell, as usual, was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, ably assisted by R. J. At- 
kinson, C. F. A. Horn, Frederick Herr, Samuel Vic- 
tors, and Herman Broer, all of whom worked ear- 
nestly to make the affair a success. 

The president of the association complimented 
Mr. Cornell by writing him that the affair “was the 
best ever.” 

















S. J. W. Brown, Ord, Neb., finds that making a display 

of incubators for about sixty days each spring helps 

trade. The accompanying illustration shows one of 

the window displays wherein are shown 406 chickens, 
and Mr. Brown himself 


THE UNION STEEL SCREEN COMPANY, Albion, Mich., 
manufacturer of stove racks, shelves, broilers, electric 
fan guards, etc., has changed its name to the Union 
Steel Products Company. The company states that as 
it never made screens or screen doors the change was 
made partly to avoid misunderstandings and also be- 
cause of the many additions to the company’s lines 
during the past few years. No changes have been 
made in the management or personnel of the company. 







































































Reading the Magazine 


66 E pressed an ardent kiss upon her brow”’— 
(Some story! Yet I can’t help wondering how 

That vacuum cleaner works. The ad. is fine, 

It makes me wish I had a vac. for mine. 

Well, to continue:) “Murmurs, ‘Darling, say, 

Shall not to-morrow be our wedding day?’ ”— 

“Why darn? Our Holeless hosiery 

Has put an end to all such misery.” 

(These ads. are nuisances. Yet, on the square, 

I think I’d better try a Holeless pair. 

What happens next?) “She answered, ‘I love you’ ”— 

“To be continued on page 42.” 

(Where is page 42? Oh, what a lot 

Of stylish men in Wooltall suits! John’s got 

No winter suit yet. He might look like that 

In Wooltall clothes, altho he is so fat. 

Oh, here’s the page.) “Most Democrats declare 

That Wilson’s policies are just and fair.” 

(Most Democrats? Why, what have they to do 

With Angelina’s saying, “I love you”? 

How very odd! But wait—Ah, now I see, 

This is continued from page 23, 

While “Lover’s Lane,” the story I’ve begun, 

Has its commencement on page 21. 

At last I’ve found it. Yet the print’s so small 

It’s very hard to read the tale at all! 

But finish it I must—Well, I am vexed! 

The maddening thing’s “Continued in our next’”!) 

—Exchange. 


Interest Not Curiosity 


E had been to a stag dinner, and his wife wanted to 
hear all about it when he got home. 

“Well,” he said, “one rather odd thing occurred. Jim 
Blankton got up and left the table because some fellow 
told a story he didn’t approve of.” 

“How noble of Mr. Blankton,” exclaimed his wife, 
“and—what was the story, John?”—EF«change. 


The Minimum Cost of Living 


a who is fond of putting the class through 
natural history examinations is often surprised by 
their mental agility. He recently asked them to tell 
him “What animal is satisfied with the least nourish- 
ment?” 

“The moth!” one of them shouted, confidently. 
eats nothing but holes.”—Atlanta Journal. 


“Tt 


A. D. 


66 EORGE WASHINGTON,” read the small boy 
from his history, “was born Feb. 22, 1732 A. D.” 
“What does ‘A. D.’ stand for?” inquired the teacher. 
The small boy pondered. “I don’t exactly know,” he 
hesitated. “After dark, I guess.”—Chicago Herald. 


Light and Shadow 


66 AS there anything unusual about the contract- 
ing parties to that wedding?” 
“No; just the usual bride and gloom.”—Puck. 


Countered 


66 Wat is meant by ‘blithering’?” 
“Why. has anybody called you that kind of 
fool?” —Exchange. 
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Lost Contrasts 


OW mean the weather-man can be! 
When we have scrimped and lived on hash 

To save our every bit of cash, 
And gone down South through winter weeks 
Or North to some cool mountain peaks 
In summer—and on our return 
Would make our friends with envy burn 
By tale of that more favored clime. 
They’re sure to answer, every time: 
“That’s very charming—but, my dear, 
We have a lovely season here; 
You had fine weather—so had we!” 
How mean the weather-man can be! 


GRACE McKINSTRY—E xchange. 


He Liked the Gravy 


CERTAIN Dr. C was once reading a very 

strenuous paper on total abstinence before a cleri- 
cal club—so the story goes as told by the Cleveland 
Leader—when the entertainer went out to tell his wife 
how many she was to provide for at supper. 

“What are they doing?” she asked, and was told the 
subject of the essay. “What shall I do?” she cried. 
“Here I have brandied peaches, and it is too late to 
change.” 

“Make no change,” said her husband. 
right.” 

The essayist had the post of honor at the right of 
the lady of the house, and she presented him with a 
dish of peaches. After a while she said to him, “Dr. 
C , won’t you allow me to give you some of these 
peaches?” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “They are excellent.” 

A little later she said: “Dr. C , may I not give you 
another peach?” 

“No, thank you,” said he apologetically, “but I will 
take a little more of the gravy.”—Exchange. 





“Tt will be all 








The Joys of Golf 


OMMY arrived home one day with a nice golf ball. 
“Look at the lost ball I found on the links, Pa,” 
he said. 
“But you are sure, Tommy,” asked his father, “that 
it was a lost ball?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “I saw the man and his caddie 
looking for it.”—-Exchange. 


Setting Him Right 


ORPORAL (to soldier reporting sick)—-What’s the 
matter with you? 
Tommy Atkins—Pain in my habdomen. 
Corporal—Habdomen be ’anged! Stomick, you mean. 
It’s honly hofficers as ’as habdomens.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Divergent Thoughts 


¢¢T WONDER what science will do next? What will 
come after the automobile?”asked she musingly. 
“Customers, I hope,” replied the materialistically in- 
clined garage man.—E xchange. 


A LEVEL-HEADED man is merely one who always 
agrees with us.—Exchange. 
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The Outlook 


HE business interests of the United 
States are today facing the greatest 
problem they have ever been called 

upon to solve—the problem of adapting them- 
selves to the complicated business issues de- 
veloping as a result of the armed conflict 
in Europe. They are also facing the great- 
est opportunity of business history—the op- 
portunity to make themselves supreme in the 
business world. 

It is conceded that the retail business of 
the past twelve months has been far from 
satisfactory. The opening of the European 
war, the Mexican situation, the tariff, and 
the uncertainty regarding business legisla- 
tion have all contributed more or less to a 
general feeling of unrest, which has reacted 
strongly along retail lines of trade. Yet— 
strictly speaking, there has never been so 
little real cause for business depression as 
at the present time. The 1914 crops, except 
in a few isolated cases where frost or drought 
prevailed, were above the normal. Live stock 
has taken on a decided increase in value, 
and the markets for agricultural products, 
especially grain, have been exceptionally 
good. Mining operations have been fully up 
to normal, Alaska alone producing nearly 
forty tons of gold, valued at approximately 
twenty millions of dollars. The fishing in- 
dustry has furnished its regular quota of 
edible fish. Individual wealth has shown a 
healthy increase, and as a nation we have 
doubled our wealth in the past twelve years. 
Whatever the cause of trade decline, nature 
is exonerated. We must look to ourselves. 

Business depression has always been the 
offspring of fancy rather than fact, and its 
ancestors are fear and fallacy, misapprehen- 
sion and untruth. We say “Money is scarce’”’ 
yet it is an uncontrovertible fact that there 
is more actual legal tender in the United 
States today than ever before, and the mints 
are constantly adding to the supply. We 
say “times are hard” yet practically the same 
basic conditions prevail as during the so- 
called “era of prosperity.” The flaw is one 
of mind rather than matter, and the fault, 
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if it may be called a fault, lies largely with 
the business men themselves. When the 
change of national administration caused its 
first and perfectly natural tightening of 
purse strings, they failed to regard it as a 
transient feeling of unrest, and thought- 
lessly or carelessly proclaimed that business 
was bad. ‘The trade advertisements gen- 
erally, voiced the same sentiment. The pub- 
lic was quick to catch the slogan, and the 
rumor backed apparently by the business in- 
terests, swept the country from coast to 
coast, and brought about the very conditions 
which the business world sought to avert. 
Self-preservation is a primal law of 
nature, and the normally conservative man 
of small means, haunted by visions of a com- 
fortless old age, began a systematic hoarding 
of capital. The banks short sightedly fos- 
tered this spirit by an over excellent system 
of safe deposit vaults, which soon groaned 
with the load of non-interest bearing wealth 
drawn from the channels of trade. Where- 
ever man took cognizance of his neighbor 
there followed a policy of retrenchment. 
Even the possessor of a safe and sure salary 
succombed to the trend of the times and re- 
duced his expenses. The retail world has 
suffered accordingly. Business has followed 
the lead of the individual. “Trade depres- 
sion” became the excuse for retrenchment 
when it should have been the impetus for 
business hustling, strong persistent advertis- 
ing, cleaner and better stocks; for the calling 
out of reserves, and the creation of new busi- 
ness. A policy of retrenchment is a symp- 
tom of failure, and the public has no love 
for the man who fails. It demands results 
and gives only to the man who has. 
Happily the cure for business stagnation 
like the cause, rests with ourselves. It is 
as easy to build as to destroy, and the re- 
wards are greater. Prosperity has been 
talked away from us—it can be recalled by 
the same means. Conditions truthfully ex- 
plained to those who doubt, and business 
faith reflected in business life will do won- 
ders. The changes will of necessity be 
gradual—it has taken months to grow the 
weeds of pessimism—it will take months to 
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replace them with the fruits of optimism, 
but it can and will be done. 

Conditions are improving generally, and 
the Eastern coast has already shown a de- 
cided change for the better. Factories are 
taking on new life and business as a whole 
is good. The crop prospects never were bet- 
ter. From a business standpoint, the foreign 
situation is entirely in our favor. Fifteen 
million men in war-ridden Europe have de- 
serted the plow—the mill—and the factory 
for the rifle and trench. They are daily de- 
stroying thousands of dollars’ worth of 
natural and manufactured products, which 
we as a nation will be called upon to replace 
at a profit. Business and social conditions 
are ripe for a period of national prosperity. 

HARDWARE AGE with a supreme confidence 
in the ability, integrity, and sound common 
sense of the American business man, predicts 
that there will be a decided improvement in 
the retail trade during the balance of the 
year 1915. 


The Human Equation 


USINESS is not entirely a cold blooded 
matter as some have vainly imagined, 
for the human equation is and always 

will be a dominant factor That is why the 
salesman continues to exist, for salesman- 
ship is purely a question of personality. 
Likewise it is by far the most important 
element in success in business. Not long 
ago a retail hardware man of much experi- 
ence and wide knowledge, but of scant suc- 
cess in the way of worldly goods accumu- 
lated, went to Saint Louis to consult the 
dean of the hardware world and to ask why 
his own business was not a better money 
maker. 

In that heart-to-heart fashion which char- 
acterizes the man, E. C. Simmons went at 
once to the root of the matter. The customer 
and Mr. Simmons were good personal friends 
so in his own incisive way and manner of 
expression he told John, the customer, that 
in the beginning the trouble was that John 
was overlooking that end of the business that 
practically makes most of the money, viz., the 
sales end, and like the Scribes and Pharisees 
of old, John was laying stress on things of 
lesser moment and neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law. That he spent too much 
time in the back office poring over discount 
sheets from manufacturers trying to save 
214 or 5 per cent by taking goods in larger 
quantities than he needed, or that he could 
dispose of in a reasonable time. 

Mr. Simons, himself, was a buyer at one 
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time, but he spent very little time in New 
York City, where it was the custom of the 
times for buyers to stay from two to four 
weeks; while he only stayed two or three 
days, for, as he said, if he could make 5 
per cent in buying, he could make 25 to 35 
per cent by selling customers at home. 

He told John not to leave the big end of 
the business, the selling end, to his clerks 
whom he couldn’t expect to take the same 
interest in his success that he did. The cus- 
tomers want naturally to see the head of the 
concern, “the old man,” “the boss,” and be in 
touch with headquarters, and the best thing 
for John to do was to cut out that back office 
business, make a deal with some good job- 
bing house that would ship him small quan- 
tities promptly and often, and treat him right 
as to prices, so that he could buy the goods 
as he needed them and not load himself up 
with a lot of overstocks to just obtain a small 
amount of discount. That he could afford 
to pay a little more for such an arrangement, 
have less money invested and be able to meet 
all his obligations promptly. 

Then the next thing for John to do was 
to wait on his customers as far as he could 
without doing injustice to his clerks. To 
always meet them with the glad hand, and 
pass the time of day with them. To ask the 
farmer how his wife was, how his children 
liked the new school, how the gray mare was 
and whether the pet hunting dog was as good 
as ever. Not to forget that one of the great- 
est qualities in life was the capacity for mak- 
ing friends and spreading good cheer and 
good feeling as you go through the world. 
To watch out for the wants of his customers 
and make people glad to come to his store. 
And to remember that salesmanship is a 


great profession. It is a thing of enthusiasm 
and definite purpose. That it means early 
rising and late staying at your work and 
being on the job all the time. An ounce of 
industry is often worth a pound of brains. 

Then to go home and try these things 
faithfully and in every detail, not half way 
for John must remember that the difference 
between success and failure is doing a thing 
right instead of doing it nearly right. John 
was to come back some day and tell him how 
the plan worked. Some months afterwards 
John was in St. Louis and dropped in to see 
Mr. Simmons, and said: “Mr. Simmons, the 
plan is working. I am not only making 
friends, but money. My sales are growing 
right along. I am doing more business on 
less stock and investment. I wish I had 
talked to you years ago.” 
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A SALESMAN’S IMPRESSION OF [T 


N marked exemplification of the promptness 
| which is decidedly characteristic of the name 
Sargent, at exactly 2:30 p. m. on Monday, 
June 28, the hour appointed for the opening 
of the annual convention of the selling force of 
Sargent & Co., a rap of the gavel in the hand of 
vice-president, Henry B. Sargent, presiding, sig- 
naled the formal opening of that meeting, in the 
convention hall, at the works at New Haven, Conn. 
After a brief address, extending a welcome which 
could not fail to imbue all the visiting salesmen 
with the sentiments of the traveler returning to 
his family, Mr. Sargent turned over the conduct of 
the business to the heads of the various depart- 
ments, and the numerous subjects for discussion 
and debate were presented in their turn by G. L. 
Sargent, G. F. Wiepert, R. B. Cherry, Murray Sar- 
gent, Ziegler Sargent, W. N. Thomas, E. J. Ship- 
man, John H. Shaw and J. Fred Wright. 

The convention, ending Thursday, was divided 
into seven sessions—one Monday afternoon and 
two each on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
and each session was conducted under scheduled 
headings by the department head under whose im- 
mediate charge the goods or matter under discus- 
sion came. 

The success of the convention soon became ap- 
parent, not only by the persuasive arguments of 
the debators, and the earnest attention of the good 
listeners, but by the fact that the work scheduled 
for each session crowded rather closely, the time al- 
lotted to its successor. 

While this particular convention marked the 
twelfth affair of its kind at the factory, it also 
represented a continuance of a long established 
practice of calling together the selling force of 
Sargent & Co. (formerly at their New York office), 
for the purpose of learning from their experiences 
the exact requirements of the buying public, thus 
enabling them to manufacture their numerous lines 
in conformity with those requirements. 

Although the convention had been called for 
strictly business purposes, this fact did not pre- 
vent the usual thoughtful consideration for the 
comfort and pleasure of the visiting salesmen, for 
both had been amply provided for in the selection 
of the Shoreham Hotel, Morris Cove, as head- 
quarters. 

The evenings, spent at the Shoreham, were at the 
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Sargent & Company’s sales force at the Shoreham 


disposal of the salesmen, to be used as they saw 
fit, but another indication of the interest shown in 
the convention as a business proposition developed 
in the almost irresistible inclination to “talk shop” 
among themselves. 

On Tuesday evening, June 29, a banquet given 
at the Shoreham, to the factory department heads 
and the salesmen, created a lasting impression in 
the minds of all, not only on account of the con- 
genial atmosphere, which always prevails at a “love 
feast,” but also in the wholesome suggestion of co- 
operation in the mingling of the producer and the 
distributer. 

Appropriate and interesting remarks were made 
by Murray Sargent, who acted in the capacity of 
toastmaster, H. B. Sargent, John H. Shaw and 
F. W. Robbins, the events of the evening termin- 
ating in the rendition of a splendid and fitting poem 
by the poet laureate of the company, E. E. Lord. 

For the first time in a great many years the 
pleasure of the convention was marred by the ab- 
sence of the president, George H. Sargent, who was 
unavoidably prevented from attending. 

Among the absentees whose non-attendance was 
most regretfully noticed were Scott S. Ball and 
Charles A. Upham, both on the sick list. 

That these annual meetings are becoming more 
pleasant, interesting, instructive and profitable each 
year is made plainly evident by the parting remarks 
of every salesman at the termination of each con- 
vention, that “this is the best meeting we have 
ever had.” 

A noteworthy feature of a great many of those 
who attended the banquet is the loyalty and effi- 
ciency which their long terms of service indicates. 

Those in attendance were: Edward G. Adams, 
Boston, Mass.; John Barr, New York City, N. Y.; 
E. F. Brittingham, San Francisco, Cal.; Joseph 
Bunnell, New York City, N. Y.; Arthur L. Burnett, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph H. Cherry, New York 
City, N. Y.; Charles L. Comfort, New York City, 
N. Y.; Arthur H. Cook, New York City, N. Y.; 
James Denny, Pittsfield, Mass.; E. P. Dunning, 
Chicago, Ill.; James I. Egan, San Francisco, Cal.; 
L. E. Ellison, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harold W. Ferry, 
Boston, Mass.; Howard French, New York City, 
N. Y.; Frank Guildener, Baltimore, Md.; Jesse S. 
Harris, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. E. Herrmann, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Richard S. Hickey, Denver, Col.; Henry 
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Hotel near the great New Britain factory 





THE SARGENT CONVENTION 


F: Keller, Cleveland, Ohio; Conrad Kunz, New Or- 
leans, La.; John W. MacMaster, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Eugene S. Massey, New York City, N. Y.; Emory 
S. Naylor, Newport, Ky.; J. C. Neemes, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Philip Oliver, New York City, N. Y.; 
Thomas Paul, New York City, N. Y.; C. P. Perry, 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank W. Pierron, New York City, 
N. Y.; E. Newell Post, New York City, N. Y.; A. 
W. Rhinehart, New York City, N. Y.; Frank W. 
Robbins, New York City, N. Y.; Clarence Roberts, 
New York City, N. Y.; D. C. Sanders, Forth Worth, 
Tex.; John R. Schoemer, New York City, N. Y.; 
W. A. Scott, Chicago, Ill.; C. P. Schulz, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. J. Smith, Jr., Baltimore, Md.; George 
Souders, New York City, N. Y.; Fred L. Stell- 
wagen, New York City, N. Y.; Charles L. Titus, 


Boston, Mass.; Jay Van Housen, Chicago, Ill.; F. 
E. Wheeler, Utica, N. Y.; Morris Wheeler, New 
York City, N. Y.; Victor H. Whiting, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; R. B. Cherry, F. W. Fellows, F. G. Hammer, 
F. L. Kirschner, G. L. Sargent, H. B. Sargent, J. 
D. Sargent, Lawton G. Sargent, Murray Sargent, 
Ziegler Sargent, J. H. Shaw, E. J. Shipman, W. N. 
Thomas, G. F. Wiepert, J. Fred Wright, Harry 
Broadhurst, H. L. McVey, all of New Haven, Conn. 

The convention hall was appropriately decorated 
with American flags and contained a complete dis- 
play of the advertising matter issued by the com- 
pany. : 

Considerable interest was shown in a map of the 
world marked to show the wide distribution of the 
Sargent catalog. 
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Safety razors and cutlery were featured in this Memorial Day window display made by the Manchester Hard- 
ware Company, Manchester, N. H. 
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An unusual display shown in a window of L. H. Zumbrook & Son, Springfield, Ill. 


Springfield Firm Makes an Unusual 
Display 


HIS window, representing an old-fashioned 

water mill, is a little more pretentious than 

the average hardware merchant cares to attempt, 

but it presents a number of unique features which 
may be copied to advantage. 

The scenery and the mill were made of heavy 
cardboard, each piece standing out in relief. The 
bridges were made of hack saw blades, and the 
waterfalls were represented by means of jack 
chain used in connection with auger bits. The 
paddles of the mill’s wheel were made of nail sets 
and scissors and the imitation sun from saw blades. 
Other tools were neatly arranged on the floor of the 
window and about the sides of the center panel. 

This display was made by lL. H: Zumbrook & Son, 
Springfield, Il. 


Display of Foreign Hardware in 
Chicago 


f beso Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce has trans- 
ferred the exhibit of builders’ hardware, tools, 
cutlery, etc., collected by S. S. Brill, Special Agent 
of the Department, to the Federal Building, Chi- 
cago, and the display will be on exhibition between 
Aug. 2 and 7, showing about 300 samples of foreign 


hardware now on general sale in South America. 

This exhibit was shown for nearly two weeks in 
New York, later in Boston for a week, and there- 
after in Worcester, Mass., and New Britain, Conn., 
from which latter point the samples were trans- 
ferred to Chicago, for the inspection of manufac- 
turers and others interested. 





Irish Market for American 
Hardware 


Palentine, Kellerig, 
County Carlow, Ireland. 
To the Editor: 

Having taken over the business of a deceased 
relative, I intend stocking American goods in 
the hardware line, as the German trade is 
stopped, and I expect to be able to encourage 
the sale of American tools, and having ascer- 
tained that the best medium for obtaining in- 
formation is through leading American jour- 
nals, I apply to you for specimens of HARDWARE 
AGE and Iron Age, also specimen of other jour- 
nals published by your firm. 


Yours truly, 
DANIEL WHELAN, Ironmonger. 











G. SAINT LAURENT of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, wishes 
to secure agencies for good manufacturers of hardware 
and machinery for coffee plantations and sugar mills. 









PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Attractively Displayed and Well-Written Copy from Four Live 
Hardware Dealers 


Refrigerator Reductions Presented with a’ Punch 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 6 in.).—A most attractive refrig- 
erator ad sent us by H. W. Riehl, advertising man- 
ager for the Bomar-Summers Hardware Company, 


$5.00 — 


FOR ‘YOUR 
OLD STQVE 


When applied on a pur- 
chase of a Detroit Jewel 
or A-B New Idea Table 
Range during this entire 
week. ae 


Pitere’s A Splendid Oppertunity—~ 


of obtaining a brand new Detroit Jewel or A-B Gas Range at a neat 
reduction. It doesn’t pay to continue to waste gas and time on 
your old worn-out gas range when we give you an opportun- 
ity to turn it into cash on this unusual and attractive offer. 


I Detroit Jewel Gas Renges— | A-B New Idea Gas Ranges— 


ead re the speoa) pen ae ° he aa A ovens, Bullt of best metal throughout. Have specially 
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ty pilot vent. ‘Fase. ove _~ door, etc Made of Sait ared enamel finish that needs no bdlack- 
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1—The rule arrangement in this ad is worth 
studying 


No. 


Louisville, Ky. The rule arrangement in this ad 
is worth studying. Note how each illustration is 
set off by the broken rule, and how by indenting 
the main border rule the ad is given a nice white 
space clearance on three sides. The rule around 
the illustrations really makes the border more 
effective as an attention-getter. Also notice the 
neat boxing of the individual bargains and the 
manner in which price is given prominence by the 
broken rule. Another point that adds to the 
“punch” of this ad is the heading display. At a 
glance one senses the thought, “Reductions Leonard 





Refrigerators.” The explanatory copy in between 
ea 
[ ail Reductions: = 

in prices on our 


- ome. 


extensive line of 








one piece, Sia 


i REFRIGERATORS 


A golden opportunity to obtain a**Leonard” at from 10 te ag to 20 t 
off the original cost. Remember—There's Health and Purity in tn every | bos.” 


—Note These Special Bargains—— 
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No. 2—Cash exchange value and low terms are a busi- 
ness-getting team 


makes the head perfectly clear and introduces sell- 
ing points, yet does not interfere with the surface 
display, which tells the story at a glance. A very 


neat firm signature completes a most excellent dis- 





bacon. 


play plan. In reading over the text in this ad, one 
is struck with its brevity and yet its complete pres- 
entation. While, of course, the boxes contain no 
creative argument, nevertheless the copy used is 
just right for a sale ad. Our only suggestion is 
that an opening talk should have been used which 
would have told more about the Leonard. However, 
as the ad stands, it is excellent, and sets a high 
standard of refrigerator sale publicity. 


A Strong Sales Argument 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 6 in.).—Another ad from the 
Bomar-Summers Company. In this ad Mr. Riehl 
combines another attractive layout with a buying 


“«CORNSTALK” 
Ready Mixed Paint 
and other “Painty" Preparations 





ever sa aw against it. 
plaist was—“IT LASTS TOO LONG.” 
You're not likely to complain on that score—are 

fresh t laims prosperity, and indicates ag @ success- 
ful man Gwells within the painted ag 

- “Cornsta OUR home right away: ‘s all 
other “painty”’ at le 
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“CORNSTALK” READY-MIXED PAINT. nl eee the best ready-for-use pre 

curable, peneeee it contains nothing but the best pigments and linseed P 4 has 
le covering capacity, brushes oat ‘om and even, flows freely 

and leaves no laps or brush “C 

and gloss—and, by 

air marvellously. 
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furnish color 
1b Zib 41> Tlb i4t> «(tins 
64 1d 1/11 3/3 6/6 each 
r~ CEMENT—the. cheapest in CARBIDE FOR MOTOR LAMPS, Etc. 
18/6 cake delivered ‘Ih eity. ilb 21> Tid 14% «tins 
19/6 Cask, delivered: ja subdrbs. 64 11d 2/9 4/6 each 





“CALCIMO” COLD “WATER: PAINT.—@o siniple to mix with cold water, so easy to 
apply, + a the most tmexperienced can't wrong with it. A wide range of beauti- 
ful tints choose from. paert. 


£0 
“In Sid packets at 1/4 


-_ COLD WATER PAINT, for tnside or outside application. y BR 
f, oe le, Washable, and Sanitary. Suitable rr on eee stone, 


or any oa many delicate tints. 5b packets, 





HARD WHITE SPIRIT .VARNISH.—1! it’s 

something opt EG. Y= 
pA =, price 70 pee a ae quit the 
for b your quarry-—— 


“BON ACCORD” SANITARY PAINT.— 
Dries with a beautiful hard, lasting 
gloss, resembling enamel paint, for 
which it is often su by many 
people. In all colors EXCEPT Black 
and White. 1 pt 1 qt 

104 1/3 


1-16 M % bard 1 gall 
1/- iil = s 3/9 7/5 14/9 each 


% gall 1 gall tin 
3/- se) = s each 


4 Gallon Tins at 3/6 Galles. 


HELP BELGIUM—OUR WINDOW WAY 


This “Belgian Window” has been dressed to remind, Britons by allegory A picture 
of their duty, of their debt, to a gallant, down-troddén, suffering nation of heroes. 


IT 1S DRESSED ALSO WITH GOODS, THE PROCEEDS OF WHICH WE SHALL GIVE 
DIRECT, WITHOUT ANY DEDUCTION WHATEVER, BELGIAN 
FUND. BUY FROM THIS WINDOW, AND HELP BELGIUM. 








*Phones————City 4630 (Six Lines). 


Nock & Kirby, Ltd., 


“The Home of Noted Low Prices for General Mardware and Drapery,” 


188, 190, 192, 14, 1%a GEORGE-STREBT; and at 17, 18, 19, 21, 23 UNDERWOOD. 
STREET (Near Circuls? Quay), SYDNEY. 





No. 3—lIts distinguishing feature is its well handled 


text 


opportunity that should have brought home the 
The force of the proposition is made plain, 
in an able manner, in the first paragraph of the ad. 
Following the brief outline of the plan is the de- 
scription of the two stoves with prices, and a final 
snap is given to the proposition by the mention 
of the club plan. Cash exchange value and low 
terms are a business-getting team you might go 
far to beat. The ad is logical through and through, 
and the display fits the copy like a glove. On the 
tag shown to the left of the firm signature appears 
the wording “if you can buy it elsewhere for less, 
return it. We’ll buy it back at purchase price.” 
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Mille Lime & Cement th. 


519-521 Belle Street. 


CEMENT TOOLS 
We have them if 
the different 
. styles, wood 

handles, heavy 
nickel plated for.........+++- 


BRASS FAUCETS 
Of the very best] jedge. 
quality in % or % in. 


{Miller Lime & Cement Co, 


619-521 Belle Street, 
DRAWING KNIVES 





There is no tool so handy as the draw- 
ing knife. This knife excels because 
of the special steel used in the cutting 

Sharp a8 @ razor........... 75¢c 


RATCHET BRACE 


% in. Plain...... 50c | 
% in. Plain...... 75¢ 
Also the genuine 





FULLER faucets] 
with threaded end for hose attaching.| 
% in. Threaded”......-++-++eeeres 75¢ 

% im. Threaded ......---+seeesees 90c 


—— 


‘BUT- 
TON 
KNIVES 


“Safety First" for they cannot open in 
your pocket and yet are handy, practi- 
not and a novelty. Stag handle 4 


10 in. sweep. very good quality. Hard- 
wood head and handle.. Regular 75c 
PRY ~ .} |value’ Special .............-:++. 69c 


(26 IN; DISSTON SAWS 


You will recognize a good value in a 
genuine DISSTON saw when you see 
this regular $1.50 value for...... $1.20 


2 FT BOXWOOD FOLDING RULE 





‘Black figures :.......0g0eseeeeee- 10c f 
er styles all rices. : 
oth ro, P onthe . 


CARPENTERS PINCERS €: 


Made of good plier me very strong, 





Guaranteed ca 
cp gnbindedéesededscveoncesaes 25¢ 
S Uc adcessécauekads pekebens esau 35c 
10 IM, 0. ee cece cece erect rece eeeeees 45c 








PRATT & LAMBERT 


Lawn tennis balls, als@ the genuine 
Ayres Champion Tennis Ball. These 
high grade balis generally. sell for 50c. 
ng offer them: fér 35c each of 3 














> dias nauken ieee tor SUDOUOE 
AUTO FINISHES will- make your car 





—_— looking. These finish- RSE an : od | 
are carefully and scientifically made — dawg od of ogee Seat. Bock . 
of ‘highest quality materials and are 61°" vou: pomp sty ennsmicilty have 
y designed for amateur use./ floors that'll *‘show only the refection."* 
‘cans @eeeeooreeceeeeee os ee $1.00 _ “Basily cleaned. P . 
~ Gallons ....... $3.00 _ Quarts...... 85c 
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A ‘small ae of a great 





Hardware Age 












































Narrow in Measure, but Broad in Ideas 


No. 4 (1 col. x 1034 in.).—This ad comes to us 
from the Miller Lime & Cement Company, Alton, 
Ill. To begin with, the ad is very attractively laid 
out. The diversity of cuts makes for easy reading 
and gains attention at a glance. The text is brief 
and necessarily so, but it tells the story. The copy 
on the automobile finish is especially good. The 
little reference to amateurs means a whole lot to 
those car owners who want to brighten up their 
cars, yet are scary about getting at it for fear of 
making matters worse. The chicken talk makes a 
neat finish to the announcement. Our suggestion 
is to omit the firm name at the top of the ad and 





HARTMANN 
"Wardrobe Trunk $35 


/ Here is just the trunk you want for 
| your next trip. One that you can 
‘pack. your’ clothing in without a 

wena at the —y of the trip. Hart- 
Truhks are so well = they 

are called. Gibrattarized—stron g. dura- 
ble short is 


‘wardrobe trunk ~~ 7 


HARTMANN 


TAXI 


macs style Trunks poi ke citane 39 up 
Delivery Prepaid Out of Town 








Oneida Community Par Plate 
Table Silver } 


‘This new pattern called the Bridal Wreath, ts made 
by the makers of Community Silver, and, is lighter in 
weight, but guaranteed for ten years of family service. 
The prices are-surprisingly low for this excellent grade 





| of silver. - A complete agsortment of-all: popular pieces. 
Knives and Forks, act FO Ax: 2. 50%,00 - $3.50 
‘Fea Spoons; get of six 2... .6..e.eeeaeee '.$1,00 
Déssert Spoons, set -of six ........ eT 
Table Spoons, set WP ORs conten leaves $2.00 
ice. Tem Spoons, set of six ..,........ -. -$1.50 


Silver Section—First Floor. 4 
|___ AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS $10 UP _| 


Caloric Fireless Cook 
Stove 


Just what you need for sum 








Monday. We have several. wines, rang- Wf Tt 
ing in price from $10. - - | 
(Second eee 











| Yes,. sir, ont the best place to keep 
good one is in a sanitary CONCRETE 
chicken house. 

4 Almost anything in building mater- 
ial can be found in our stores. What 





are your p 


‘undertaking 
—the Gatun Locks of the Patiama Ca- 
nal. Six and a quarter million bar- 
- of cement were used in building. 


We sell exactly the same. product. 
Uncle Sam is a pretty shrewd 











[__HAVOLINE AUTOMOBILE OIL] 











you won't go wrong in following his 
example by building of concrete. 


Miller Lime & Cement Co, 


519521. Betle Gt 



























Miller Line & Cement Co, 


519-521 Belle Street. 














—— 


No. 4—The diversity of cuts makes for 
No. 5—Cement is brought to the front 
again 


Left to right: 
easy reading. 


Copy That Convinces 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 9 in.).—From far-off Australia 
comes this ad. Give it some study and see how 
fellow hardware merchants across the seven seas 
plan their advertising. Nock & Kirby, Ltd., of 
Sydney are consistent advertisers. They pound 
away on all lines in regular fashion. Evidently 
mighty few portions of the stock escape the eye 
of the firm’s secretary, Harold T. Nock. This ad 
is very neatly designed, but its distinguishing 
feature is its well handled text. It’s snappy copy 
from the word go, and it gets under your skin— 
gives you that feeling of confidence that is always 
attendant upon clear, concise argument. The ref- 
erence to Belgium is a reminder that the tremor of 
war is felt in the far corners of the earth. 





























ry 
4-F oot anil Sering $4. 50 


Strong frame, well braced and comfortable. Seasoned wood, weathered 
| fintshed. Back and seat of heavy slats. Price complete with chain and 
; hanging $4.50. Other styles from $2.76 up. 


“BEE” ELE 
SUCTION CTRIC $ | }. 90 | 


Made of 











It is very easy to opérate, it weighs less than five pounds. 
best grade aluminum, mounted on roller casters. Very efficient and 
made to give long service. We guarantee this sweeper to give you 
absolute satisfaction. Price only $17.50. 


ATTACHMENTS $1.50 


All necessary attachments for cleaning draperies, upholstered fur- 
niture, etc. Price $1.50, 











DELIVERY PREPAID ON OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS 























ORDER ORDER 
BY BY 
MAIL ' MAIL 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 








RAILROAD FARE REFUNDED ACCORDING TO RETAILERS’ PLAN 











No. 6—Individuality in illustration that gives the ad 
character and distinction 








August 5, 1915 


substitute a snappy head. As a thought starter, 
we offer “Odd Articles at Odd Prices.” 


Plenty of Illustrations 


No. 5 (1 col. x 12% in.).—Another ad from the 
Miller Lime & Cement Company. The illustrations 
are arranged somewhat differently than in No. 4, 
and being all centered give the layout a most pleas- 


ing look. Note how cement is brought to the front 


again in the concluding paragraphs. We think 
both of the ads could be slightly improved in look 
by a little touch—a heavier rule top and bottom— 
say 10 points in thickness. Put it up to the 
printer. 


Timely Merchandise Well Presented 


No. 6 (2 cols. x 12 in.).—An ad from W. J. Pettee 
& Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. Here is a fine selec- 
tion of articles, firstrate text and an individuality 
in illustration that gives the ad character and dis- 
tinction. Note the placing of the swing—a clever 
use of the border rules. The single line references 
to oil and trunks are a noteworthy innovation— 
prominent yet saving of space. The talk on the 
wardrobe trunk and on the cooker is the kind of 
text “that brings ’em in.” Altogether a piece of 
publicity that is close to 100 per cent correct. Our 
single comment is Why not use a general heading 
at the top of the ad? 


Telling the Story in the Illustration 


No. 7 (2 cols. x 7% in.).—Here’s a strong illus- 
tration, telling the story at a glance. The text 
clears up several other points that would naturally 
come up in the purchase of a door hanger, and the 


GLIDE DOOR HANGER 
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Storm and Bird 


Note how well the door comes up under the 
covering and protected from storm. 


Large Roller Bearing Wheels 


adjustable, should your building settle or 
door warp. | 
Adjustment on inside of door, hence does 
not become rusted together as others on 
outside. 
_ Be sure to call and see the latest and best 
Hanger made at 
Saranac, 


MILT. BENSON, wien: 


. T—A good style to follow on many similar articles 
of hardware 








For every dollar you put into a 


Coldwell Lawn Mower 
you get full 100 cents value. 


Coldwell’s are the lasting kind. 
Always ready to use. None of that 
waiting to have them sharpened. 


Coldwell’s have been on the 
market since 1855. The largest 
lawn mower factory in the world 
is their home. 


Coldwell materials and workmanship are what 
make the Coldwell product supreme. 


You pay a trifle more for a Coldwell, but in 
the end they cost you less—you save money on 
repairs and for re-sharpening. 3S 

You can forget where the “repair 


shop”’ is if your lawn mower is a 
Coldwell. 


Milt. Benson 


Saranac, 















No. 8—Prices are not a necessity in this ad 


whole ad represents a complete yet terse appeal to 
the farmer. A good style to follow on many similar 
articles of hardware where construction and opera- 
tion are the vital considerations. This ad comes to 
us from Milt. Benson, Saranac, Mich. 


Substantialness 


No. 8 (2 cols. x 7 in.). If you have ever sailed 
up the Hudson River you’ve no doubt glimpsed the 
Coldwell mower factory at Newburgh. The same 
sort of substantial feeling that the big factory in- 
spires is reflected in this ad of Milt Benson’s, from 
Saranac, Mich. After you have read this ad you 
have about made up your mind that it is good busi- 
ness to pay a little more and get solid satisfaction. 
Prices are not a necessity in this ad, for the reader 
is prepared to pay something more than his private 
idea of how much a lawn mower should cost. In 
other words, the copy convinces one of the quality 
and durability of the Coldwell product. Instead of 
saying just “lawn mowers” it says “this kind of 
lawn mowers.” Milt Benson will do well to run 
some more mower ads if he gets them out of the 
same ink pot from whence this one came. 


THE FOLDING BARREL COMPANY, INc., St. Paul Build- 
ing, New York City, has been organized to manufacture 
barrels, boxes, receptacles and lock hoops, with a capi- 
tal stock of $250,000. The officers are: Charles A. 
Lebett, president; Arthur K. Baldwin, vice-president; 
Thomas F. Kyle, treasurer, and William B. Reed. 


THE STEINMEYER WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $4,000 by August Steinmeyer, Edward G. Bergt and 
Oscar Harsch. 











‘Trade Conditions and Iron, 






Steel and Hardware Prices 





The hardware trade is going along with 
the steel trade in improvement, and is in 
better shape to-day than at any time during 
the year. Jobbers and consumers are keenly 
alive to the fact that prices on nearly all 
grades of hardware are certain to be higher 
and are buying liberally. Nearly all manu- 
facturers of hardware goods are putting up 
prices, and the trade is trying to cover as far 
ahead as possible. Orders from traveling 
men are heavy, and July showed the largest 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


volume of business in any month for a long 
time. 


One encouraging sign noted by wholesale 
houses is a stronger tone to collections which 
are better. 


General conditions in the steel trade seem 
to be getting more active each day, and the 
rate of operations is being steadily increased 
and has now reached very close to 100 per 
cent. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 3, 1915. 


ENERAL conditions in the steel trade seem to be 
getting more active each day, and the rate of 
operations is being steadily increased and has now 
reached very close to 100 per cent. It is not generally 
appreciated how fast the improvement in the steel trade 
has come, nor the full extent of it. The recent state- 
ment sent out by the Steel Corporation, showing earn- 
ings for the last quarter of $27,950,000, and earnings 
of $11,343,000 in June, as against less than $2,000,000 
in January, gives striking evidence of the wonderful 
expansion in foreign and domestic demand for steel 
products, and also of the sharp advances in prices. 
Steel concerns that were compelled to pass their divi- 
dends in 1914 and early this year, or else declare them 
payable in scrip, are now declaring dividends payable 
in cash, and in one case, an increased rate. The 
Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., declared 
three dividends last year and early this year, payable 
in scrip, bearing interest at 5 per cent annually, and 
redeemable in two years from date, but last week this 
company declared its regular quarterly dividend pay- 
able in cash. The Pittsburgh Steel Company, which 
passed four quarterly dividends, declared its regular 
quarterly dividend last week, also payable in cash. 
The Inland Steel Company, Chicago, has increased its 
quarterly dividend rate from 1% to 2 per cent. Lead- 
ing steel companies report they are filled up with 
orders for practically the remainder of this year, and 
are turning away business every day on which they 
are unable to quote and make deliveries wanted. The 
steel plants of the United States Steel Corporation are 
now operating to 93 per cent of capacity and its blast 
furnaces to 87 per cent. In January the Steel Cor- 
poration plants were running to 35 to 40 per cent of 
capacity, and the blast furnaces at about the same rate. 
Very heavy orders for war materials continue to be 
placed. A Cleveland (Ohio) interest placed last week 
220,000 tons of rounds, divided between the Steel Cor- 
poration and the Lackawanna Steel Company. Another 
order for 100,000 tons for delivery in the next six 
months will likely be placed this week, if prices and 
deliveries can be arranged. France is in the market 
for forgings for more than 1,100,000 shells to be de- 
livered at the rate of 6000 a day. The demand for 
rounds is so insistent that arrangements are being 
made to roll a large tonnage for export at the rail 
mill of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company at Ensley, 
Ala. .These active conditions have not been without 
their effect on prices, which are advancing rapidly, and 
it looks very much now as though the whole steel trade 
is being fast swept into an era of high prices and 
maximum operations. None of the steel companies 


would think of cutting prices in the face of the present 
activity, but on the other hand are putting them up. 
Several Pittsburgh steel mills are quoting 1.35c. on 
bars, shapes and plates for last quarter of this year 


82 


delivery, and say they are indifferent about selling any 
more of these products at 1.30c. for third quarter. 
Various guesses have been made as to how much of 
the steel output is going abroad in the shape of war 
munitions. The general belief is that fully 25 per cent 
of all the steel being made in this country at the present 
time is being shipped abroad in shrapnel and other 
shapes. The scarcity of steel is so acute that the Car- 
negie Steel Company and American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company are having billets and sheet bars shipped from 
Chicago to mills in the Pittsburgh district. It is said 
that mills in the Philadelphia district have sold billets 
at $30 to $32 and even higher prices. Youngstown 
(Ohio) mills have sold sheet bars at $23, with sales 
reported at $24. 

New buying in steel rails is light, but the railroads 
are placing heavy orders for track supplies, this show- 
ing that they have decided to use their old rails as 
long as possible. The Baltimore & Ohio recently placed 
20,000 kegs of spikes and the New York Central Lines 
30,000 kegs, most of this business coming to Pittsburgh 
makers. The scarcity of steel bars is so great that 
some consumers will probably turn to the use of iron 
bars, on which they can get better deliveries and prob- 
ably slightly lower prices. 

Spelter is showing further decline in prices, and this 
is reflected in galvanized sheets and other galvanized 
products, which are easier. Some sheet mills have 
stocks of spelter bought some time ago at lower prices 
than are now ruling, and they are anxious to use this 
in making sheets and other products while prices are 
high. 

The pig iron market is showing betterment in de- 
mand, but as yet prices are very little higher. Bessemer 
iron has gone up about 75c. a ton and basic iron about 
50c. a ton, with the market firm. There is a heavy 
demand for foundry iron and last week the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company bought 5000 to 6000 
tons for its foundries at Cleveland, Ohio. The scrap 
market is showing betterment, both in demand and 
prices, heavy melting steel scrap now being firm at $13, 
an advance of $1 a ton or more. All grades of steel 
making scrap are higher and very firm. It is confi- 
dently predicted that the remainder of this year will 
see the greatest activity in the steel trade that it has 
had in more than two years, and that prices will rule 
higher than they are now. 

The hardware trade is going along with the steel 
trade in improvement and is in better shape to-day 
than at any time in more than a year. Jobbers and 
consumers are keenly alive to the fact that prices on 
nearly all grades of hardware are certain to be higher 
and are buying liberally. There has just been another 
advance of 5 to 10 per cent on some sizes of bolts, 
while rivets are also higher. Nearly all manufacturers 
of hardware goods are putting up prices and the trade 
is trying to cover as far ahead as possible. Orders 
from traveling men are heavy, and July showed the 
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largest volume of business of any month in a long time. 


The money situation is good, loans being easily secured 


on proper collateral, and collections are satisfactory. 


WIRE NAILS.—Local makers of wire nails report a 
heavy demand and are operating their mills to 100 per 
cent of capacity. One leading maker of wire nails 
states it has on hand at present about 15,000 kegs, 
where ordinarily it carries 50,000 to 60,000 kegs in 
stock. Prices are very firm and are certain to be 
higher. There are still some contracts for wire nails 
placed at the $1.55 basis on which shipments have not 
been completed, and specifications against these con- 
tracts are coming in freely. There is still some foreign 
demand for wire nails, but the mills are so well filled 
up on domestic business that most of them are unable 
to quote on these foreign contracts and make the de- 
liveries wanted. Prices are very firm and the mills 
state they are certain to be higher, as steel slabs are 
steadily going up and getting scarcer. 

We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.60, base; gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $1.75 extra, or $3.35, base, 
plus the regular nail card extras. 


Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carload lots $1.65. Retailers 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh less than carloads, $1.70. 


CuT NAILS.—Prices on cut nails are firm and slightly 
higher, the minimum of the market being $1.60, with 
some makers quoting $1.65. Demand is heavier than 
for some time and shipments by the mills are larger 
than for many months. 


We quote cut nails, $1.60 per keg in carloads and larger 
lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.65 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms sixty days, or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—Local mills report they are filled up on 
orders for barb wire for practically the remainder of 
this year, and nearly every day are refusing to quote 
on both domestic and foreign inquiries. The fall de- 
mand is opening up and promises to be very heavy. 
Jobbers and consumers are watching the situation very 
carefully and the belief is general that prices on barb 
wire are bound to show an advance in the near future, 
due to the scarcity of steel, the filled up condition of 
the mills and the general tendency toward higher prices 
on all lines of steel products. Prices of spelter have 
shown a slight decline, but on galvanized products the 
market is still very firm. 

Plain annealed wire is $1.40; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.50; painted barb wire, $1.70, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 69 per cent off in carload lots, 68 per 
cent on 1000-rod lots, and 67 per cent on small lots, f.o.b. 
P*+tsburgh. 

FENCE WIRE.—Makers of fence wire report a very 
active demand from manufacturers of fence goods, and 
the outlook is that fall trade this year will be heavier 
than for several years past. Farmers are promised 
bumper crops on which they will realize good prices, 
and fence building is bound to be very active as soon 
as the crops are harvested and out of the way. Prices 
are very strong, and it is almost certain fence wire 
will be higher in the near future. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized $2.20, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


SHEETS.—Prices on sheets are strong, and on blue 
annealed have shown an advance of about $1 a ton. 
The new demand for special grades of sheets for auto- 
mobiles are also for enameling stock is enormously 
heavy, and very large contracts have been placed for 
delivery over remainder of this year and first quarter 
of next year. Some sheet mills report that their busi- 
ness this year in special grades of sheets will be more 
than double that of last year. The spelter market is 
not very strong, prices being slightly lower and for 
this reason galvanized sheets have shown a decline, 
some mills now being willing to book orders from reg- 
ular customers ‘at 4c., while other makers are holding 
firm at 4.50c. Operations among the sheet mills are 
from 75 to 80 per cent of capacity, the highest in some 
months. Shipments of sheets by the mills in July were 
practically as heavy as in June, which was a record 
month. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
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of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice. 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


Sa es fre a Pee 1.30 to 1.35 
ES nd on st aah uae ine hie ee ke ee ed 1.35 to 1.40 
es Ge Se Od 6 bb ek CER Vb co bodawbusee 1.40 to 1.45 
I i i Bt ad eins Sal we abd 1.50 to 1.55 
eee Be eS Be Wb tac s 0c +e ke dk be ede seh 1.60 to 1.65 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
pO BO BO) rae pe 1.40 to 1.45 
EE Ghee dhin od whpnisess bidasidoune nue 1.40 to 1.45 
ee os 6 aonb de ck ene neeanete 1.45 to 1.50 
sn wk a de bb Oa 14M S Ow kewEe 1.50 to 1.55 
ee ee 6 Ue ob be oe Bee koe Ske bso 1.55 to 1.60 
ES No nS ss nan wb 6 en ae 1.60 to 1.65 
Ee So sg bho nb 6 a 0600 ae 1.65 to 1.70 
EE Wikis 6 NG SS ba ewes) bk btn deo 1.70 to 1.75 
I a ante o's ud Dae sehen Ob ee aes ba ee 5 to 1.80 
Sn Mn. + oboe 66s bid wa bes cweweial 1.80 to 1.85 
Se a a Soles abieisew hes erkeeebeaaee 1.90 to 1.95 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Cents per Ib. 
Nos. — EE, ccc ad Minn Sb acec meh 3.00 to 3.50 
RE Bc ededdé tebe oé 460d be OEE RRO‘ 3.10 to 3.60 
Nos. Ms MD. os 64a wa Vied oe ae tes owes 3.10 to 3.60 
RS te oe a an o Oe a ees 3.20 to 3.70 
werk oat Co tice ce cma’ 3.35 to 3.85 
Ss etn ak, t's bead dae eae eee 3.55 to 4.05 
NS es cic a webb é selec Meh wes 3.70 to 4.20 
A tet a re a ee ei ae ote din ii od ek aii 3.85 to 4.35 
EE co nh dcaee aa Rak tsb 6 an KOC oe ee 4.00 to 4.50 
Be EE ike on en ae be CEUs EMRE ce ee 4.75 
BE CE on bb a itdn ore ke he COL aed Shute 5.00 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


ee Gages, cents per lb. 
Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
Dene, GP GE ccc ccwnt cone 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Cpe, «TOMUERE 2 cccccece cece 0.25 0.15 0.10 
Forming: 

, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

SE «ie Bie obese aes Gas 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 
54 to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

eT WE cio ani 6 wnt ba 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats .......... 0.15 
3/15 in. crimped .......... 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ......... 
Pe EE ou ccbebans eee'e 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

Ss ase, ke dain edie wate Die oe 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing with 

caps and cleats .......--; 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

a i ae ee ae ee es 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)........ 0.65 0.65 0.65 


0.05 


oes 2 SssS 
Dee -—-§ HHO 
oc co ooo o 

2 sess oosS 
nso Nwd- a) 
CIgoIie ol oooet 
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IRON AND STEEL BARs.—Very heavy orders for steel 
rounds for shrapnel continue to be placed and the steel 
bar mills are filled up over remainder of this year. 
Very heavy orders were placed last week and at present 
200,000 tons or more are in the market and will be 
given to the mills if prices and deliveries can be ar- 
ranged. The absolute minimum of the local market 
on steel bars is 1.30c. and for fourth quarter 1.35c. is 
being quoted. Some users of steel bars that cannot get 
deliveries as fast as wanted are using iron bars wher- 
ever they can do so, as they can get quicker deliveries 
from the mills. The demand for reinforcing steel bars 
is active, but prices have not improved. 

We quote steel bars at 1.30c. for third quarter. We quote 


common iron bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., and test iron bars at 
1.35c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PuLaTe.—The foreign demand for tin plate is 
heavy, mostly from India, China and Japan, and reg- 
ular shipments are being made right along. Specifica- 
tions against contract for tin plate from domestic con- 
sumers are showing a slight falling off, as they usually 
do at this season of the year. The cold, wet weather 
in the early summer has dampened the ardor of some 
of the larger can makers and they are not specifying 
as freely against contracts as usual. On the small 
domestic orders that are being placed mills are quoting 
from $3.10 to $3.25, depending on the size of the order. 


We quote 100-Ib. coke plates at $3.10 to $3.25 per base box, 
depending on the order. 

We quote 100-Ib. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Nuts, Botts AND Rivets.—A further advance of 5 
to 10 per cent has been made on some sizes of bolts and 


the whole market is very strong. There is an active 
demand for structural and boiler rivets and some large 
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foreign shipments are being made. A local concern 
has recently shipped two carloads of rivets to China, 
for which full prices were obtained. Buttonhead struc- 
tural rivets are very firm at $1.50 to $1.60, and cone- 
head boiler rivets at $1.60 to $1.70 per 100 Ib. in car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, makers charging 5c. to 10c. 
advance on smaller lots. Discounts to the large trade, 
which are very firm, are as follows: 


U. 8S. 8. Cold Punched Blank and Tapped, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 


in. and smaller hex...........cee- 7.4c. per Ib. off 

A. GG BRNO, BOR. obec vc ccc cccces 6.9c. per Ib. off 

ey Se INS. 6c bb 605 880d bond bs 0% 4.5c. per Ib. off 
Semi-Finished Tapped 

hs ON RO, ie a o's Kee 85-10-5 off 

ee ee ea eheeess 85-5 off 


Black Bulk Riwets 
7/16 x 6%, smaller and shorter.......... 80-10-5 off 


Package Rivets, 1000 Pes. 
Black, metallic tinned and tin plated....75-10-10 off 

Discounts on bolts as recently adopted are as fol- 
lows: 

Common carriage oe : 6, = & 8. rolled, 75-10-10; cut, 
75-10-5; larger or lon achine bo bolts, h. p nuts, 3% 
x 4,8. & 8S. relat, 75 e /10- 5: cut, ia 2/10; lar - ‘oF go 
75- B. Machine bolts wi nuts, ,s. & &., 
75-10; larger or longer, al * Shits pe Re fe Boy . in. and 
shorter extra 10 per cent; longer lengths, extra 'B per “$9 


P. coach screws, 75- 2/10- 5. Nuts, blank or tapped, 
square, 6.20; hexagon, 7.00. 


WrouGHT Pirpe.—The new demand for oil country 
goods is very dull, and this is keeping down to some 
extent the volume of orders being taken by the pipe 
mills. On the smaller sizes of merchant pipe and line 
pipe mills are pretty well filled up for several months 
ahead. Prices are reported firm. The following are the 
jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card 
in effect from June 17, 1915, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 
teel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, &% and - 2 sai | & aeeaperr a 64 31 
Mh 4 ake Ge bnew eenh 76 SE Es ete ae okra ging 64 31 
. O06 Bickisduaen 79 Deen kU bats oe bew Ree 68 41 
7: O08 Bee Mss. 71 6 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Aug. 2, 1915. 

§ aye experience of a representative New York hard- 

ware jobbing house is that their July trade, while 
of midsummer character, was slightly better than their 
previous record for that month. This is explained 
partly by backwardness in the spring and the much 
warmer weather later accompanied by adequate rains, 
which in a belated way has helped in reducing stocks 
of goods which should have been sooner sold. 

Such merchandise as rubber hose has gone rather 
slower because of abundant moisture and in some sec- 
tions rather too much of it, and also on account of iron 
piping systems which the more enterprising farmers 
have been gradually adopting to sprinkle garden truck 
whenever necessary to help or save crops. But the 
same conditions have bettered the output of lawn mow- 
ers, garden tools, trowels and kindred hardware. the 
sales of which now, however, come more in driblets, 
especially for wire cloth and square and hexagon poul- 
try netting, the demand for which has been curtailed 
by doubling of prices on some of it because of increases 
in galvanizing material. 

Some merchants are looking forward to a fair fall 
trade, provided unfavorable conditions, not now fore- 
seen, do not arise, as retail merchants have been over- 
conservative, and most of them are carrying very light 
stocks. It is the opinion of close observers that the 
smaller hardware distributors have suffered less from 
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Lap Weld 








i ae se ea ce he 76 54% Te concnvis one Oe 30 
BAG 00° Gis vce cee 78 56 Eee a dsp ees 68 68 0 66 41 
S| SE 76 J SOE eae 67 43 
ee Bie wanda 62 2 SS ae 69 46 
eG eu Ss po Ste 60 4 SS Sr 69 46 
of: errs 67 46 
Reamed and Drifted 
: |r np Dutt. .... 77 55 1 to 1%, butt... 69 44 
seal ae ehhtar tas 74 52 Oe 44 
oy a * 6, lap.. 76 54 Rr 53 28 
1 a ee jel e ewe 64 39 
SR 65 41 
2 "to 4, lap.. 67 44 
Butt - 2 .:: plain ends 
tat ae 61 37 
i: * _ &-.- wee wet LE aa gegecigy 66 45 
rere Bt aaa 70 
a 3 * so sa tial ns i Bis | NS 71 48 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
eee iis Se ats dre 73 51 1 Se ae 42 
2 EAR isle awk 75 Qe Sra ere 67 43 
4 i Sin ss women 74 52 Z OO Me oi ek aoe 69 46 
eee kbc 68 46 4 eM as Sth oe ee 45 
Ce We e's 3o0s a 63 41 gf OS Serre 61 40 
D SSE -ceree en 56 35 








Ss mae aR ar ghia 62 42 et ie ae om ae 34 
2) 3 65 45 % ll Pee 59 37 
OP Wee e+ cits Oe 47 and 2%.....+-. 61 39 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
 sévnbouwebaen 63 Geen i Bp ccpstosscese 57 34 
3 Re are 65 45 : rr Re cows pee 59 39 
a Seer 64 44 oS. So eee ee 58 38 
f . oe 58 36 Tae OB iSeecte we 51 29 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 
The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BorLER TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, in effect from 
July 16, 1915: 





Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 

1 _ 3 Sia ae 63 1 & 2 aa 50 
2% aga we oe ek 60 | 2 SSS a ey = 47 
ae OO BE Bao ct eco veces 66 | 2% and 2% OP eT 54 
3 and 3 he ks ani ace a eres 71 6 ' 4 "ae 58 
3% and 4% in.......... 72 | 3% and 4% in.......... 60 
5 an Bis oe b.46 tae eae s 65 2S Wraerrerrcr ce 54 
Ue ee hes o'e'e 8 Oks 6d 00s 62 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher price. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 





depression than the medium and larger establishments, 
for the reason that the latter merchants usually do a 
larger proportion of totals in builders’ hardware, tools 
and contractors’ supplies generally, which lines of trade 
have been greatly depressed owing to the inactivity in 
building and construction work. There is some im- 
provement, however, in building. 

One encouraging sign noted by wholesale houses is 
a stronger tone to collections, which are better. This 
situation is partly owing to altered conditions arising 
from the depression of the last few years. Individuals 
who in one way or another had acquired a few thousand 
dollars were in the habit of investing in real estate, 
especially in houses and lots or other improved prop- 
erty. There has been less of this, it is claimed, owing 
to troubles incidental to renting, reduced rents and 
often vacant premises. Investors generally expect to 
get at least 10 per cent gross on the investment to net 
what can be obtained from other forms of securities 
which involve less friction and- anxiety. 

For fall business the jobbers have begun to receive 
orders for axes, snow shovels, sleds and sleighs, stove 
boards and sundry like articles, which the trade is get- 
ting in readiness for. Retailers are buying as they 
feel the need of more stock and especially where there 
are inducements. 

The order mail from jobbers to manufacturers is 
light, as usual, in the middle of summer, which is em- 
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phasized by wholesalers decreasing stocks previous to 
inventory in July and spending several weeks after- 


ward to take a general survey after it is calculated to 


find how they stand. 

All in all prospects the country over seem good for 
a reasonably acceptable trade in the autumn, which 
the ever increasingiy favorable signs for abundant, if 
not bumper, crops seem to be assured. 


WIRE NAILS.—Jobbers of nails have determined to 
get a little better price for their product out of store 
after Aug. 1. There will be no increase in the store 
price of $1.90 per keg, base, for both wire and cut nails 
where the nails are picked up by the buyers and carted 
themselves, but when the jobber delivers at his own 
expense the base will be $1.95 per keg. There are 
‘quite a number of people who are wanting nails and 
desire them promptly to strengthen broken stocks. 
There are also some who are anxious to buy now for 
August and September deliveries. 


Wire nails out of store, are still based on $1.90 per keg 
whenever taken away by the customer. 


CuT NAILS.—Cut nail business was fairly reasonable 
out of store during July, the shrinkage having been 
about 5 per cent that month compared with June pre- 
ceding and the business was rather favorable in June, 
all things considered. There are some respectable ex- 
port orders booked now for August and September de- 
livery which are a bit better than was true during June 
this year. 


Cut nails, out of store, are on the basis of $1.90 per keg 
Jobe 5c. per keg advance when deliveries are made by the 
re) r. 


WINDOW GLAsSs.—There is a slight quickening in the 
demand for glass in some quarters and of late inquiries 
and a few more orders for export have materialized. 
The chief deterrence in the sale of window glass natu- 
rally is the backwardness in construction work and 
building operations, there having been a decrease of 
nearly 25 per cent in building for June this year com- 
pared with June, 1914. The shrinkage in building oper- 
ations for the first half of 1915 approximated 9 per 
cent contrasted with the corresponding period a year 
ago. As virtually all of the glass factories are out 
of blast and the season of the greatest building ac- 
tivity is at hand, the next three months should witness 
a fairly good business, helped possibly by an increase 
in exportation to strengthen greatly depleted stocks 
abroad. 

Window glass, in the eastern territory is unchanged at 
90 per cent. on AA and A quality, 90 and 10 per cent. on B 


quality and 90 and 15 to 90 and 20 per cent. discount on 
coarser glass from jobbers’ lists. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 2, 1915. 


Rote the wholesale and retail trade show a fair gain 
over June, as well as over the corresponding month 
a@ year ago. June was a dull month with both whole- 
salers and retailers, this being due to a large extent to 
the unseasonable weather, but during July there was a 
slow but steady improvement which kept up until the 
end of the month. Country dealers who bought spar- 
ingly early in the season have been placing orders more 
liberally and the wholesale trade among the city dealers 
is very satisfactory. 

The satisfactory condition of the local retail trade 
covers practically all lines. Shelf goods are moving 
freely and mechanics’ tools are in very good demand. 
Retailers are doing a very satisfactory volume of busi- 


ness in fishing tackle and other seasonable sporting 


goods. The improved condition in various manufactur- 
ing lines is reflected in the delivery situation. Jobbers 
report that they are unable to get the desired deliveries 
on such goods as bolts, cap and set screws, and particu- 
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NAVAL StToRES.—The demand for naval stores is of 
conventional and routine character, common enough to 
the midsummer vacation season always, although the 
current situation in the primary market is not a 
strengthening factor. While receipts at Savannah are 
not large, buyers for export are specifying only on 
the declines. Freights in this case, likewise, serve to 
check shipments abroad, both because of scarcity of 
tonnage and higher rates. 


a turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 42c. to 42%c. per 


Rosins are easier, in sympathy with the lower levels in 
Savannah. Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis 
vs Ag lb. per bbl., is held at $3.25 and D grade at $3.45 per 


Ropre.—If anything is to be said of this market, what 
has recently been reported is still true except that the 
situation is still more unfavorable. This applies with 
considerable force to sisal as raw material. Experi- 
enced manufacturers express themselves as unwilling 
to sell a pound of product in manufactured form not 
covered by raw material already in their posession. 
Raw mexican sisal ranges at 6%c. to 7c. per pound, 
with the prospect of higher prices. All this points 
to increases for the manufactured article. Aside from 
the domestic troubles in Mexico and the injury be- 
cause of warring factions, freights are also a big fac- 
tor. Manila hemp is likewise high, but in that mate- 
rial, while freight adds considerably to the cost, there 
is no civil war disturbance in the Philippines to make 
a bad matter worse. 


Manilla rope first grade is 14c., second grade 13c., and 
hardware grade lic. base per lb. Sisal first grade 10c. and 
second grade 914c. base per Ib. 


LINSEED OIL.—The main feature affecting unfavora- 
bly the price of oil is the pronounced weakness in flax- 
seed, in which there has been a decline approximating 
15c. per bushel, due to numerous causes which have 
prevailed since July 1. The increasingly favorable 
growing conditions in the United States and Canada, 
shipments of seed from Argentine to a southern port 
aggregating 8,500,000 bushels, and almost no consump- 
tion of the comparatively small stocks of domestic flax- 
seed which have been held in reserve, are factors in 
the way of lower oil prices. Trade in oil is spotty, 
some sections being fairly good and others quiet, es- 
pecially in the West, where there are localities enjoying 
a normal trade while others are slack. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, in 5 or more bbls. is quoted 
at 54c., and less than 5 bbls. 55c. per gallon. 

State and Western oil, raw, in less than carloads ranges 
from 52c. to 53c., according to quality, and carloads are 50c. 
per gallon, although the latter figure can be shaded for de- 
sirable business. 





larly on various specialties along this line. Deliveries 
are also unsatisfactory on boilers and other galvanized 
products on which high prices are being secured because 
of the galvanized sheet situation. Galvanized sheet 
prices have eased off slightly, however, and mill quota- 
tions are now being made down to 4.25c for No. 28 
Gage. 

Conditions in general in various industries show a 
steady improvement and the hardware trade, as well as 
those engaged in other industries, are looking for a 
heavy volume of business during the remainder of the 
year. Local manufacturers, with a few exceptions, are 
very busy and many are operating their plants at full 
capacity night and day. The improvement in manu- 
facturing conditions has become general, not being 
limited to industries that are affected directly or in- 
directly by the demand for war material as was the 
case two or three months ago. Building work continues 
to come out in very good volume and a heavy demand 
for builders’ hardware is expected during the late sum- 
mer and early fall. 





























































Obituary 


JOHN SIMPSON, for many years manager of the 
hardware department of the Kalispell Mercantile Com- 
pany, Kalispell, Mont., died Monday, June 14. Mr. 
Simpson was forty-six years of age at the time of his 
death;-and was born in Kinross, Scotland. He went to 
Canada twenty-five years ago, and for nine years after 
his arrival was employed by the W. H. Thorne Com- 
pany, St. Johns, New Brunswick. He went to Kalis- 
pell at the end of that period, and was for five years 
with the Kalispell Mercantile Company, leaving them 
to assume management of the builders’ hardware de- 
partment of Jensen, King & Byrd, Spokane, Wash. 
After three years with the great Spokane house fail- 
ing health: forced him to return to the mountains of 
Montana, where he again assumed charge of the hard- 
ware department of the Kalispell Mercantile Company. 
Mr. Simpson has been confined to his bed for nearly a 
year, and his death is not a great surprise to his host 
of friends. He numbered his friends by the thousand. 
‘He was-one of the best posted hardware men west of 
the Mississippi River. He is survived by a widow and 
seven children. The funeral services were held from 
his home under the auspices of the Elks and the 
Woodmen. 


HENRY BORN, manager and treasurer of the Born 
Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died recently 
at his home-on Detroit Avenue, following an illness of 
three months. Mr. Born, who was seventy years old, 
had lived in Cleveland since he was two years old. He 
was born in Bavaria, Germany, and had been active in 
the Born Company, which was founded by his father, 
since he was twenty years old, and was in active charge 
of the business until a few weeks ago when he was 
stricken. He is survived by a widow, two sons and one 
daughter. 


. CHARLES MURDOCK, one of the oldest business men of 
South Bend, Ind.,. died of paralysis at his home 575 
South St. Joseph ,Street, recently... Mr. Murdock was 
sixty-three years old, and had spent the greater part of 
his life in this city, coming here about 1877 from 
Clinton, Iowa, when he entered the hardware. business 
with his father, and in 1898 upon the-death of his 
father, took entire charge. He retired several years 
ago. He is survived by a son and daughter. 


FREDERICK B. DEVENDORF, aged sixty-nine, long 
prominent in Watertown, N. Y., as a hardware mer- 
chant, died recently at his residence 266 Mullin Street 
after an illness of several weeks. In 1885 Mr. Deven- 
dorf went into the hardware business under the firm 
name of Devendorf & Howard, conducting a store for 
many years in Court Street. He later formed a part- 
nership with S. E. Hunting, to whom he afterward sold 
his interest in the business. 


WILLIAM C. SPAULDING, engaged for over forty-two 
years in the hardware business, died at his residence 
at Caribou, Maine, after an illness of two or three days’ 
duration. Mr. Spaulding was born seventy-two years 
ago at Buckfield, Maine. He was identified with sev- 
eral banking institutions, and served as town clerk 
from 1876 to 1892. 


E. E. PrusiA, president of the Prusia Hardware 
Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, died at his home in 
Pacific Grove, Cal. He was eighty years old. His 
death was caused by complications resulting from his 
advanced age. The news of Mr. Prusia’s death came 
as a surprise, as he was making plans for visiting the 
California Exposition. 


Moses Moritz, a retired wholesale and retail hard- 
ware dealer, died of general debility recently at his 
home in New York City, in his seventy-first year. Mr. 
Moritz came to this country from Germany forty-eight 
years ago and settled in Norfolk, Va. where he engaged 
in the tobacco business. Fifteen years ago he retired 
from the hardware business. 


GEORGE W. SCHUSTER, superintendent of the Chicago 
Spring Butt Company, Chicago, IIl., died at his resi- 
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dence 932 Argyle Avenue. Mr. Schuster was in his 
fifty-sixth year, and had been a resident of Chicago for 
thirty-five years. He was a member of the Hardware 
Club of New York, and is survived by three daughters 
and one son. 


ALVIN L. WECKLER, a former hardware merchant 
of Bunker Hill, Ind., died at his home after an illness 
of several days’ duration. Mr. Weckler was in his 
fifty-eighth year, and had been in business for about 
twenty-five years. He is survived by a widow, two 
sons and one daughter. 


ALBERT L. TURNOCK, thirty-three years old, a son of 
Richard Turnock, of Elkhart, Ind., with whom he had 
been associated in the hardware business for fifteen 
years, died at his home following two attacks of organic 
heart disease. He is survived by a widow, one son and 
daughter. 


Davip J. EVANS, a hardware merchant of North 
Scranton, Pa., and president of the Scranton school 
board, died at St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York, 
where he had undergone an operation for a complica- 
tion of diseases. 


THOMAS L. RICHARDSON of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
died at his home recently in his seventieth year. He 
conducted a hardware business for many years, retir- 
ing several years ago, when he was succeeded by his 
son. 


FREDERICK J. WOLFF, well known in hardware circles, 
died at his home 1086 Park Avenue, New York City, 
aged fifty-three years. A widow, one daughter, and 
his father, one of the oldest men in the hardware busi- 
ness, survive him. 


CHARLES F. JONES, head of the cabinet hardware 
department of the Marshall Field Hardware Company, 
Chicago, Ill., for twenty years, died recently at his 
home 5233 Lakewood Avenue. 


GEORGE GRIFFIN, aged sixty-two, died at his home in 
Noblesville, Ind., following an attack of paralysis. Mr. 
Griffin had been in the hardware business for thirty 
years. 


CHARLES G. DAVIS, assistant treasurer and cashier 
of the Central Stamping Company, manufacturer of 
tinware, died at his residence in Madison, N. J., aged 
fifty-six years. 


HENRY PETER KASTIEN, a prominent hardware dealer 
of Morrisonville, Ill., and well known in Harvel, IIl., 
where he formerly conducted a store, died recently of 
paralysis. 


JAMES E. DAvVIs, a hardware dealer of Sidney, N. Y., 
died at his residence on Grand Street. Mr. Davis was 
sixty-one years of age, and was formerly in business 
in Hallstead, Pa. 


E. W. CRIBBEN, secretary of the Cribben-Sexton 
Stove Works, Chicago, IIl., died at his home 241 Wesley 
Avenue, Oak Park, recently. A son and daughter 
survive him. 


CHARLES A. EPPLE, a native of Germany, and in the 
hardware business for the past twenty-five years, died 
at his home in Chicago recently. He is survived by 
two sons. 


WILLIAM HOoLLoway, eighty-nine, died at Plainfield, 
Conn. He was a manufacturer of tin and hardware for 
seventy-one years at Greenwich, R. I. 


J. L. VALERIUS, proprietor of the Teel Square Hard- 
ware Company, Somerville, Mass., died at the Somer- 
ville Hospital of typhoid fever, aged 43. 


RoBert A. SHUFFELTON, a native of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, and a former hardware man, died at his home in 
Greenville, Ohio, recently in his seventieth year. 

















































































TET METAL DEPARTMENT 





THE WAY TO MAKE SHEET 
METAL BALLS 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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FIG. 6. PATTERN FOR O. 

















FIG. 5. HALF PATTERN FOR N 


























Patterns for making sheet metal balls 


HEET metal balls for ornamental and archi- 
S tectural purposes are articles that are fre- 
quently made by the sheet metal worker in 
the smaller shops. Their manufacture does not 
require any special tools or machines, being mostly 
hand work. They can be made in two ways, that 
is, the pieces can be made in the shape of gores 
or vertical pieces as in Fig. 10, and in zones or 
horizontal pieces as in Fig. 1. The gore method 
requires only one pattern for the pieces, but is so 
difficult to put together when compared with the 
zone method. The pieces all must be more exact 
and then at the top and bottom the pieces are nar- 
row and so many of them coming together it is a 
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difficult job to do satisfactory work. One way of 
avoiding these points at the ends of the pieces is 
to put a small raised piece at the top and bottom 
of the ball on which the pieces will lap after the 
points have been cut from the pieces. The zone 
method is the most satisfactory and is here ex- 
plained. 

One-fourth of Fig. 1 is all that is necessary from 
which to develop the patterns, as 1’-1-5, and the 
upper half of the ball being the same as the lower 
half, one set of patterns is all that is necessary for 
the two parts. Draw two lines, indefinitely, at 
right angles to each other, as 1’-1 and 1’-5 and 
from 1, with radius equal to the semi-diameter of 
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the ball, describe a quarter circle and space the 
same into as many spaces as there are to be pieces 
in the half ball, and from the points draw hori- 
zontal lines to 1’-5, which will be the horizontal 
outlines of the half pieces. Connect the points on 
the curved ends of these pieces and continue the 
lines until they intersect the extension of the line 
1’-5. As a line from 3 through 4 will intersect 
the vertical center line, 1’-5, at h; a line from 2 
through 3 will intersect it at i, etc. It will now 
be seen that these points on-the center line are the 
apexes of right cones of which the pieces in the 
ball are frustums. It will also be seen that the 
straight lines connecting the points, as 1-2, 2-3, 
etc., are not as long as the curved lines between 
the same points and as these distances are all the 
same, only one is spaced, as shown between 2 and 
3, to get the true length. As the curved distance 
is longer than the straight distance, it naturally 
follows that the width of the several patterns must 
be as wide as the length of the curved distance, or 
the finished ball will be smaller than was originally 
intended. Therefore, the pattern must be laid out 
or the circumference measured on an are described 
from the middle of the curved end in each piece in 
the elevation, or Fig. 1. Locate these middle points 
and from them draw horizontal lines, shown dotted, 
as a-b, c-d, etc., and these lines will be the radii of 
horizontal circles. The several pieces must be so 
spaced that the ends of the frustums will match or 
fit each other. A diagram is constructed, as in 
Fig. 7, that will proportionately space the circles 
described by the radii mentioned above. Draw two 
lines at right angles to each other and with 1’ as 
a center and with the radii describe quarter circles, 
including one with the radius of the ball 1’-1 in 
Fig. 1. Space this latter arc into a number of 
equal spaces and from the points draw lines to 1’ 
which will automatically space the rest of the arcs 
into proportionate spaces, as shown in Fig. 7. 
With the point 7 as center and radius to d de- 
scribe an indefinite arc and on it place four times 
the spaces in the arc c,17,d in Fig. 7, and through 
the end points draw lines from 7. Draw another 
line from i across the are as 7-2° and measuring 
from the intersection d°, place on this line the 
spaces in the lengths d-2 and d-3 in the piece M, 
as 2° and 3° and from 7 describe arcs through 
these points as 2,2°,2’,2” and 3,3°,3’,3”. To the 
small arc add an allowance to make a lap seam as 
at Fig. 9 and to one end, material to make a lap 
seam as at Fig. 8, completing the pattern for the 
piece M as shown in Fig. 3. After the pieces have 
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been cut out they are formed and the ends fastened 
together, and then raised to give them the curved 
shape. Soldering will not hold and stand the rais- 
ing, so it is advisable to use very small rivets. 
After raising, the ends having the lap allowances 
are passed through the burring machine to give 
them the shoulder as in Fig. 9. The machine must 
be set differently than if an edge was being turned 
on the body of a bucket for double seaming. This 
adjustment must be made with the brass clamp 
nut on the top journal of the machine, permitting 
the upper face to draw away from the lower face. 
Some experimenting must be done to get it just 
right. The balls are usually made in halves and 
then the halves are put together. If they are not 
true they will not go together and therefore a disc 
is placed in each of the middle pieces to keep it 
round and these discs are removed, when the halves 
are finished and cannot lose their shape. 


Fig. 2 is the pattern for the piece L in one piece 
of which 1,1’,2’,2 will be the half pattern. Fig. 6 
is the pattern for the piece O and is a circular disc 
whose radius is equal to the curved line 2-3 in E. 
Fig. 4 is a part reproduction of Fig. 1 and here is 
shown the method of developing the patterns for 
the pieces when they are not to be raised. All the 
peints are numbered and lettered to correspond to 
Figs. 1 and 7 and no further description is neces- 
sary. 

These zones can be laid out in several other ways 
as at A, B and D. The middle zone is a straight 
piece, without any flare as shown at D. A shows 
that if the ball is made in a greater number of 
pieces there will be no need to do any raising, espe- 
cially if it is to be placed very high, as on a tower. 
B shows that the pieces have been laid out around 
the circle and will produce a slightly larger ball. 


No attention should be paid to any of this talk 
that has circulated around the country that if a 
ball is not made higher than its horizontal diam- 
eter it will look flat when placed up any height, say 
above four stories. A ball is the same diameter 
through its center at whatever points it may be 
measured. A section through its center called the 
great circle of the ball is always the same in the 
same ball. Lines on a ball are all foreshortened 
excepting the outline, and the outline of a ball can- 
not be foreshortened because it matters not what 
way it is turned or placed the outline is always a 
circle. Imagination plays a great part with those 
people that always see a ball in a high position as 
being flat or pumpkin shaped. 





The Cheated Housewife 


. T HATE this going to the store,” 
Said pretty Mrs. Négligée, 
“Although my husband says he’s sore 
About the bills we have to pay. 
I’ve actually known that man 
To hate the price of soup per can! 


éé HY, really, my blood he chills, 
As he is going to the town, 
With, ‘Dear, why don’t you study bills? 
We've got to cut expenses down!’ 
How could I drink my seventh cup 
If I should stop to add things up? 


¢¢ TUST think of dressing up to go 
Two blocks to watch the scales each day, 
Especially when you don’t know 
If you are cheated, anyway! 
: I never go to butchers’ shops; 
| Yet hubby says, ‘Such scrawny chops!’ 


« xt age most explicit on the phone; 

I want a porterhouse that’s large. 
What? Weigh it? Why, no scales I own, 
Besides, my dear, my bills I charge! 

I wonder why my husband makes . 
Such talk about my shrinking steaks? 


é Soe very sure the grocery brat 
Brings all the articles I said. 
As for the weight, and things like that, 
Why, figures always hurt my head! 
Yet often I hear hubby squeak, 
‘Five pounds of coffee in a week!’ 


¢é¢TF wives had scales within their flats 
And figured out what they must pay, 
They’d have no time to look at hats 
Or seek a movie matinée!” 


By John O’Keefe—E xchange. 
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No. 1762. Cuts full size. 


One set in a box, with 12 screws; 12 sets in a carton; I gross 
sets in a case. 
Each set consists of one pair of wrought narrow butts, 
2-inch, one 234-inch hook and eye and one cam catch. 


The cam catch has large comfortable knob handle. Because of 
the shape of strike plate, it is unlikely to catch and tear clothing, 
and will not gather dirt nor become clogged. Cam surface locks 
the sash easily and securely in any position extending over a 
variation of 3/16 inch, even with a good size crack between 
sash and sill. Rivet is extra heavy and spring tension holds cam 
handle in proper position. The cam surface is a unique feature, 
and permits use of leverage to release a stuck or frozen window. 
Parts are few and of heavy gauge, hence won't easily rust out. 
Costs the same as the cheapest competitive article. 

Backed by the S. W. Guarantee. Tell your jobber to supply 


you. 





Nw YORK CH 
When visiting the Panama-Pacific Exposition, you ar 
invited to make your headquarters at the Stanley Booth, 
Block 26, Manufacturers’ Bldg. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


“Androck” Clothes Drainer 


The Andrews Wire & Iron Works, 
Rockford, Ill., have added to their 
line the “Androck” clothes drainer 

















The new “Androck” clothes drainer in use 


which is a wash day labor saver, in- 
tended to be placed in the bottom of 
the boiler. When the clothes have 
been boiled sufficiently, the drainer is 
lifted, the hooks in the handles are 
caught on the edge of the boiler, and 
the clothes left to drain, after which 
all the clothes may be lifted at once 
to the tub. 

This new item sells at 25 cents, and 
nets the dealer a very good profit. 


‘‘Grafiex” Camera Catalog 


The Folmer & Schwing Division, 
‘Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
‘'N. Y., has issued a 64-page illus- 
‘trated catalog of “Graflex” and 
“Graphic” cameras, giving full de- 
tails of an exceptionally fine line of 
cameras for high grade work and 
‘for any purpose. Accompanying it 
‘is an 18-page booklet entitled the 
““Folmer & Schwing Home Outfit No. 
2,” specializing this line and giving 
many excellent reproductions of strik- 
» Ing pictures and likenesses of indi- 
viduals to prove some of the possi- 
bilities of the camera and accesso- 
ries composing the outfit. 
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Natural Rock Phosphate 


The New England Phosphate Com- 
pany, 28-30 New Street, East Boston, 
Mass., is marketing the Florida nat- 
rock phosphate, a_ fertilizer 
which will not leach, and will there- 
fore lose none of its valuable fertiliz- 
ing ‘elements. The company states 
that an analysis of this phosphate 
will show a total phosphoric’ acid of 
30 to 32 per cent and this substance 
is guafanteed to pass 95 per cent 
through:a 10,000-mesh screen. 

The company states that farmers 
who keep live stock under cover any 


_part of the year have found from ex- 


perience that good results are ob- 
tained by sprinkling ground phos- 
phate rock every day on the accumu- 
lation of manure, using about one 
pound of phosphate rock daily for 
each head of stock fed. This is done 
to thoroughly mix the phosphate with 
the manure and to preserve the 
liquid, which is the most valuable 
part of the manure. In turn, the 
liquid manure starts its action of 
rendering the phosphate available as 
plant food. This compost should be 


-allowed to lay until the season for 


application has arrived, and then 
spread broadcast, preferably with a 
manure spreader, before the land is 
turned. The usual rate of applica- 
tion for the above mixture is eight to 
ten ordinary wagonloads per acre. 


Implement Blue Book Direc- 
tory for 1915 


The 1915 Implement Blue Book and 
Buyers’ Guide, published by the Mid- 
land Publishing Company, Midland 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., is the 
twelfth edition of this Agricultural 
Implement Directory, and the thirty- 
first year of the establishment of the 
company. 

It is self-indexed, corresponding 
with the usual dictionary arrange- 
ment for quickly locating an article 
within the limits of one alphabet, A 
to Z. It is also cross indexed and 
double indexed through which to more 
quickly locate a wanted article and 
maker. 

The book contains 510 pages, is 
cloth bound and ranges from acety- 
lene gas generators to wrenches in 
the first 290 pages, including in- 
numerable kinds of agricultural and 
farm implements. 

The vehicle section, pages 292-297, 
covers wagons and carriages of all 
kinds, cutters, sleighs, etc. 

Appendix A, pages 300 to 393, in- 
clusive, gives the names of manufac- 
turers and their complete lines of 
goods. 

Appendix B, pages 396 to 510, in- 
clusive, contains the names of branch 
houses, jobbing houses, and transfer 
houses in the U.S. A. and Canada, 
for the sale and distribution of farm 
implements, vehicles, repairs, wagons, 
etc. 
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Dietz “Silent Salesman” 


The R. E. Dietz Company, New 
York City, has brought out the Dietz 
silent salesman, which is illustrated 





The Dietz “Silent Salesman” 


herewith. The company states that 
this display feature has been prepared 
to meet a demand for a neat, attrac- 
tive lantern display stand, on which 
Dietz lanterns could be shown to best 
advantage. 

The “Silent Salesman” is well made, 
from seasoned oak, and it can be as- 
sembled in 5 min. with the aid of a 
common screw driver. The company 
will ship one Dietz “Silent Salesman” 
to any retail dealer on receipt of $10 
and at the same time the company 
will furnish the eight sample lanterns 
shown, all of which are stated to be 
salable articles. These eight sam- 
ples have a retail value of $14. The 
stand alone is sold for $5. 


ABERCROMBIE & FitTcuH, dealers in 
sporting goods, who occupy quarters 
at 53-57 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City, have taken a long 
lease of premises in the Underhill 
Building, 438 West Thirty-seventh 
Street, giving them an _ additional 
space of 125 by 88 ft. 


THE MONTREAL AMMUNITION CoM- 
PANY, LTp., Montreal, Canada, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$300,000 to make, import and deal in 
shells, cartridges and cartridge cases. 
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Well Bring Customers To You _ 


















by telling them about 
R-W Products in the 
class papers they read. 


American Carpenter 
and Builder 


Building Age 
National Builder 
American Contractor 
Door-Ways 
American Architect 
Architectural Record 
Western Architect 
Sweet’s Catalog 
Keith’s Magazine 

You know how many 
contractors, carpen- 
ters and _ architects 


there are in your sales 
territory. 


You can judge how 
many of them read one 
or more of the above 
publications. 


Or, not being read- 
ers, follow the lead of 
those who do read and 
keep up to date. 
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by always considering 


The Customer First 


TUDYING your needs and striving to meet 
= them is the same as studying our own needs. 

Our business is not to serve ourselves first— 
but last. The results through which we profit are 
the results that you bring to us. That is why we 
must think of you—and serve you. 

Our facilities and our ability are not things that 
we can consume. But you can consume them. You 
are the consumer of what we produce. If we are 
to buy what we wish, or do the things we wish, we 
must be successful. That makes our first obligation 
to you—our patron. 

Your importance to us is not assumed. It is 
genuine. 

Our success -is greater as our service to you is 
better. 

As we serve you better, your success increases— 
and your need of us grows in proportion. 

The first time we served you was an incident to 
both of us. Later on, we became more dependent 
on one another. 

We are helping each other—economically dis- 
tributing each other’s power ; we are reducing waste 
and friction to the minimum—and increasing each 
other’s results to the maximum. 

Your patronage is an established part of what 
we do. 

While we are meeting your needs you are meeting 
our needs. If we throw a ball against a wall it will 
bound back to us. The harder and quicker we throw 
it—the faster it will come back to us. We have 
found it pays to please; for, based on the cash value 
of your good will the continued earnings—through 
your continued patronage—lowers the expense of 
doing business. 

We are working for you; and our progress is 
based on judgment of how we serve you. Your 
success is our success; your satisfaction is our satis- 
faction. 





A ch ds il Door Hangers 
Hanger for ar 4 co Grindstones 
any door that a Hardware _ 

slides. ier MANUFACTURING Co. | Specialties 
bed AURORA ILL.U.S.A: bz 


Richards - Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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“Griswold Perfect” Single 
Loop Bale Ties 


The Northwestern Barb Wire Com- 
pany, Sterling, Ill., has evolved a new 
method of putting up bale ties. The 
photograph which is reproduced here- 
with shows ten individual packages 
in a bundle of “Griswold Perfect” 
bale ties. There are twenty-five ties 
to each of these packages, making 
250 ties to the bundle. The company 
states that this feature avoids loss, 
due to tangling, and makes the ties 
easy to handle. The band wires 
around individual packages of twenty- 
five are not tied, being merely lapped 
over, avoiding the necessity of using 
pliers to open the package. 

On account of showing the ties in 
this manner it is not to be understood 
that they are shipped this way. For 
shipping each bundle is tied with suf- 
ficient band wires and is burlapped on 
both ends. It is stated by the com- 
pany that the best steel for the man- 
ufacture of ties is used in the making 
of the “Griswold Perfect” ties. The 

















“Griswold Perfect’ single loop bali ties 


company’s annealing process, which 
is especially adapted to bale-tie wire, 
gives these ties exceptional strength. 


“KleverKraft” Silver 


The American Ring Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., has placed upon 
the market, at popular prices, a line 
of mounted goods which it states 
will fill a ready demand. These items 
are made from drawn shells, from one 
piece of brass (the sherbet cup ex- 
cepted), and they are heavily silver 
or nickel plated, as desired. They 
have solid handles and ball feet, 
riveted to the frame in all cases. The 
company states that the mountings 
are cleverly designed and that the 
earthenware and glass linings are the 
best procurable. The Colonial pierc- 
ing is simple and artistic. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the No. 9320 custard cup, the 
No. 9326 ramekin, the No. 9325 cov- 
ered casserole, the No. 9323 high- 
footed sherbet cup and the No. 9337 
mustard jar. The custard cup is for 
both cooking and serving. It may be 
used for all forms of baked puddings 
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Five pieces in the new “KleverKraft” line of silver, placed on the market by the Amert- 
can Ring Company 


as well as custard and the cups may 
also be used as egg cups. 

The ramekins can be used for the 
entrée of meats, fish, vegetables, and 
also for the preparation of eggs in a 
large variety of ways. The covered 
casseroles are made in three sizes. 
These casseroles are well adapted for 
use as large ramekins, and they can 
be used both covered and uncovered. 
The sherbet cup is_ particularly 
adapted to serving sherbets, fruit 
punches, ices, creams and fancy pud- 
dings. The mustard jar is made fron 
white lined, brown earthenware. Th: 
company states that it is sanitary. 
The cover is also of earthenware ard 
the contents of the jar cannot touch 
any of the metal parts. The jar can 
be removed from the frame for clean- 
ing and filling. It is supplied with a 
long lignum vite serving spoon. 


Frantz Hardware Catalog 


The Frantz Manufacturing Co., 
Sterling, Ill., is distributing to the 
trade its 1915 catalog covering the 
Frantz line of door hangers and 


track, steel door stops, sliding door © 


latches, window ventilators, sash 
hangers, hasps, door pulls, surface 
hinges, corner and mending plates, 
door holders, light strap hinges, 
screen door hinges, fuel chutes, chim- 
ney tops, etc. This catalog is hand- 
somely illustrated and printed upon 
fine quality stock. It contains 84 
pages and is bound with a very at- 
tractive cardboard cover which is 
printed in three colors. 


“Corrosion—the Cause, the 
Effect, the Remedy” 


The Stark Rolling Mill Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has recently published 
a new book called “Corrosion—the 
Cause, the Effect, the Remedy.” The 
treatise contained in this booklet 
is not technical. It is written in an 
interesting style. One section of the 
booklet contains some valuable tables 
of weight and measurement and also 
useful information concerning meth- 
ods of applying various forms of 
roofing, siding, etc. The company 
states that it will be glad to send a 
copy of this booklet to any sheet metal 
dealer or tinsmith who applies for it. 


The White Hand Axe 


The L. & I. J. White Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is marketing the im- 
proved White hand or bench axe, 
which is of fine quality and attrac- 
tively finished. This axe is manufac- 

















The new White hand aze 


tured in both the oval and flat types. 
The sizes run from 2% lb. to 4 lb., 
and it is made in both single and 
double bevel patterns. The sizes 
range from 4 in. to 7%-in. cut. 

The company packs its tools in 
metal-edged boxes. The different sizes 
enable the packing of all tools in a 
compact manner. The boxes used by 
the company are made from heavy 
cardboard, securely fastened at the 
corners with a strong metal edging, 
and it is stated that these boxes are 
very convenient to handle. 


Serew Drivers and ‘‘Match- 
less” Hack Saw Frame 


The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
placed upon the market the new “Re- 
liance” screw drivers and the “Match- 
less” adjustable hack saw frame No. 
30. The “Reliance” screw driver is 
claimed to be a strictly high grade 
tool and every one is guaranteed. 

The blade is made of special steel, 
hardened and tempered by pyrometer 
process, insuring uniformly perfect 
temper. Each blade is warranted. 
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MONEY MAKERS 
Corbin Wrought Hardware Satisfies the Dealer who Handles it 


THE DESIGNS are pleasing. They range from the plain to the ornate, giving ample 
scope for choice. The modeling is deep and bold with the details sharp and clear. There is 
nothing in the character of the decorative elements which will be inharmonious with other 
details. 

THE SIZES are right for general use — large enough to look well — small enough not to 
be too prominent — and of the proper proportion for any ordinary location. They are the 
saleable sizes. 

THE FINISHES add to the beauty. The finely grained surfaces take any of the Corbin 
finishes readily. 

THE BIG VALUE for the prices makes them ready sellers. Contractors who want 
satisfactory hardware at reasonable cost find it here. It looks like quality hardware and lasts 
as long as the building on which it is placed. 


Send for our BOOK OF WROUGHT HARDWARE mailed free upon request. 
P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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The handle is made of hardwood in 
the popular fluted design. The fer- 
rule is of heavy drawn steel with a 
reinforced collar. The handle blade 
and ferrule are securely riveted to- 
gether and the blade cannot turn in 
the handle. The blades of-these screw 
drivers are finely polished and the 
screw drivers are supplied with nickel 
plated ferrule and rubberoid finished 
handle. 

The No. 35 assortment, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 


' tion, comprises the following “Re- 


liance” screw drivers put up in a dis- 


' play rack as shown:-Four each of the 


4-in. size, four each of the 5-in. size 


and four each of the 6-in. size. The 


display rack shown is substantially 
made of hardwood in mission oak 
finish, with attractive white, violet 
and gold labels. The “Reliance” 
screw drivers are also supplied packed 

















The “Reliance” screw driver assortment . 


No. 35 is shown at the top; the lower 
view shows the “Matchless” hack saw 
frame No. 30 


regularly one-half dozen in a box in 
the following sizes: 2%-in., 3-in., 
4-in., 5-in., 6-in., 7-in., 8-in., 10-in. 
and 12-in. 

The “Matchless” adjustable hack 
saw frame No. 30 is claimed to fill 
every requirement of a high grade 
hack saw. It has a rigid frame, a 
quick and positive adjustment and 
extra strong construction. All metal 
parts are highly nickel plated and 
buffed. This “Matchless” frame has 
a hardwood handle and it is well 
shaped and finished in black rub- 
beroid. 

Other points brought out by the 
company are that the speedy adjust- 
ment and substantial construction in 
this frame are appreciated by 
mechanics, and also the fine finish. 
This hack saw frame measures 15- 
in. in length and weighs 15-0z. The 
list price is $12 per doz. These frames 
are packed one in a box. 


THE KNOWLTON & STONE COoOM- 


‘PANY, Keene, N. H., composed of C. 


H. Stone, C. W. Emerson, J. S. Calla- 
han and H. O. Wardwell has been 


' formed as successor to Knowlton & 


Stone. The concern is a jobber and 
retailer of hardware, iron and steel, 
paints and oils, lime, cement, etc. 


‘Brownie ” Extension 
Roller Skate 


The Brown Spring Ice Skate Co., 


Webster City, Iowa, is marketing an 
extremely strong extension ‘roller 

















The “Brownie” extension roller skate 


skate. This skate has a long ad- 
justment and in one size it may be 
adjusted from 7 in. to 11 in. in length, 
making it only necessary for the 


‘dealer to carry one size of skate in 


stock if he so desires. The company 
also manufactures a larger size, which 
will adjust from 8% in. to 11% in. 

The company is also making its 
new wheel, which has self-contained 
bearing, made in two pieces, which 
join together in the center and are 
dovetailed. This prevents the shells 
from moving and they cannot come 
apart as they are held together by 
four shoulder rivets. The construc- 
tion allows the tread to have the full 
wearing surface of the 16-gage ma- 
terial as it does not have to be made 
thinner on one side to be rolled over. 

The wheels are also made for rink 
use and both the sidewalk and the 
rink wheels can be placed on any %4- 
in. axle. These skates sell at popu- 
lar prices and it is pointed out by 
the company that the best of ma- 
terial is used throughout in their 
construction. 


Internal Guide with Reamer 
Point 
The Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 


tion, Greenfield, Mass., has just 
brought out a new attachment for 




















The “Trio” pipe stock is shown at the 
top; the lower view shows the internal 
guide with reamer point 


pipe-threading tools, viz., the internal 
guide with reamer point. The inter- 
nal guide is stated by the company to 
be exceedingly effective. It possesses 
the advantage of reaming the burrs 
from the inside of the pipe as it en- 
ters, thus doing two operations in 
one. 

The “Trio” pipe stock, which con- 
tains three different cutting sizes of 
“Little Giant” dies, is now fitted with 
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this form of guide, as is also its com- 
panion, the “Duo” pipe stock, which 
contains two cutting sizes. 

The compactness of the guide, the 
ease with which it is handled and op- 
erated, the fact that the handles can 
be removed and the whole tool. packed 
in a very small space in the’ work- 
man’s kit in addition to the advan- 
tages of the reamer form of guide are 
points upon which the company lays 
particular emphasis. 

In addition to the “Trio” and “Duo” 
pipe stocks above mentioned the in- 
ternal guide is also fitted to the pipe- 
threading sets for ceiling work, the 
ratchet pipe stock and, in a modified 
way, to stocks and dies for threading 
thin metal tubing. 


“Sani-Sweep” 


The Gazley Mfg. Company, Fair- 
port, N. Y., is manufacturing “Sani- 
Sweep,” which is a compound designed 

















A barrel of the “Sani-Sweep” sweeping 
compound 

to facilitate sweeping. The company 
states that “Sani-Sweep” is manu- 
factured scientifically and that it was 
placed upon the market with a view 
to furnishing the user with a prod- 
uct in which efficiency and economy 
were combined. 

This sweeping compound is useful 
in department stores, office buildings, 
railroads, hardware and_ general 
stores, etc. The “Sani-Sweep” com- 
pound is priced at 1% cents per lb., 
machine-packed in 300-lb. barrels. 
The company states, however, that it 
can also furnish the jobbing trade 
with smaller containers. 


New Zelnicker Price List 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has pub- 
lished a new price list on second 
growth, hand shaved, hickory handles. 
This price list quotes prices on both 
the company’s Zelnicker grade and 
“Standard” grade handles, which in- 
clude hammer, sledge, axe, adze, rail- 
road or clay pick, coal pick and 
hatchet, or A. E. hammer handles. 


THE  BREECE-MILLER COMPANY, 
Huntington, W. Va., has been incor- 
porated to manufacture hardware 
specialties. The officers are: R. W. 
Breece, president; L. P. Miller, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Frank 
Marcum, secretary, all of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; capital $50,000. 
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16 WITTE.HAROWARE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 
rn . hie eek 
Be; HATCHETS 
IXL—Full Polished 1XL—Full Polishea 
Highest Grade Solid Cast Steel; Tempered Bit and Head Solid Cast Steel; Tem Bit and Head; Care- 
Carefully “Gr wet Cy -— Ready for Use; Hardened Head. i= bs Beet Conde Bitches ab te 
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A SELLING CATALOG 


For Prices—for Descriptions—ftor New Goods— 
for the hundred and one other things it is the Ideal 
Hardware Catalog for you to have and consult. 


It makes Selling easy and Buying easier in that 
it permits the hardware merchant to specialize 
more on that side of his business ‘which needs 
most of his attention: i. e., the selling end. 


It isn’t padded with “stickers” or “dead lines.” 
It contains 1308 pages of pictures and solid type, 
but they hold only the cream. It has all been 
sifted and only the best has been passed on to you. 

Without this book at hand you'll not do all the 
business you should, nor make all the profit you 
could. 

The Witte Selling Catalog has lots of other 
advantages; the above are only a few solid rea- 
sons for its adoption by the hardware trade. May 
we tell you more about it? Write us and we will. 


WITTE HARDWARE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Automobile Accessories for 


By LESTER M. WHITE 





the Hardware Man 


Wood, Vallance & Leggat, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


ROM facts published by the Curtis 

Division of Commercial Research 

in their report on automobiles, the 
following deductions can be made: 

That from 1909 to 1914 automobile 
advertising increased 799 per cent, 
reaching a total of over 2,250,000 in 
1914. From this one can readily see 
that this business is on a firm finan- 
cial footing; for this enormous ex- 
penditure could not have been kept 
up otherwise. 

That the total retail sales of cars 
during these six years amounted te 
practically two billions of dollars. If 
this amount of money has been spent 
on cars, think of what must have been 
spent on upkeep and extras, which, of 
course, includes accessories of every 
description. 

In this report it says in part: “No 
tale of Aladdin’s lamp is more 
marvelous—the full development of 
an industry in a decade.” 

There is much food for thought in 
these few facts. You perhaps never 
realized before the immensity of this 
industry. You though it was going 
to be a repetition of the bicycle craze. 
You will have to admit that you 
figured wrong. This business is still 
expanding, and by expansion is meant 
in this instance the advent into the 
field of car owners who have only a 
few hundred dollars to put into a 
machine. Or, to put it in other words, 
the man of average means. This re- 
solves itself into the fact that the 
field is now as good as, if not better 
than, it was last year or the year 
before. Therefore, you, the legiti- 
mate distributors of automobile ac- 
cessories still have a fine chance to 
get into the game and reap the profits 
to which you are entitled. 

You might say: “Well, what goud 
does this business do me? I can’t 
afford to hire an expensive man to 
look after the department, nor do I 
feel like investing two or three thou- 
sand dollars in stock, or even one 
thousand for that matter.” It’s a 
peculiar thing, but some hardware 


men, up to the present, have looked 
at it in the same way because the 
business was just a little out of the 
ordinary and seemed to require spe- 
cial knowledge. 

Let’s get down to hard pan and 
analyze this business and see what it 
really is, and what your city or town 
has to offer in the way of possibili- 
ties for the successful launching of 
a motor accessory department. 

Outside of tires, tops and a few 
other articles, accessories are all made 
partially or wholly of iron, steel, cop- 
per or brass, and therefore are funda- 
mentally hardware. Consequently 
this trade belongs to you, and the 
consensus of opinion is that in a very 
few years there will hardly be an ex- 
clusive accessory house in existence. 
This means that you will eventually 
handle the line, but why wait until 
the demand forces you into it, when 
you can get in now while the field is 
more lucrative? 

You can find out from absolutely 
reliable sources exactly how many 
cars are registered in your field, and 
by asking a few owners what they 
figure it costs per annum for tires 
and accessories, not including labor or 
garage charges, you can figure out 
approximately what business there is 
to be had. Then you can find out 
about competition and from that the 
percentage of trade which should 
come your way. Is this business 
worth catering to, or are you going 
to sit back and let your competitor 
have it all? 

Now that you have a few facts 
about possibilities, don’t you think 
that it will pay you to go a little 
deeper into the subject? 


About that expensive department 
head: You don’t need him if you 
start in in a small way. There is a 
bright clerk in your store who is 
interested in cars, and who no doubt 
already has considerable knowledge 
gained by observation. Let him handle 
the department; he can do it with 
some supervision for the first few 
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months. The main requirements, as 
in all merchandising, are commen 
sense, careful buying and keeping in 
touch with the requirements of the 
trade. 

As for the initial stock, this need 
not exceed a few hundred dollars for 
a starter, and even fifty will be 
enough to show you that accessories 
will sell readily. Keep away from ex- 
pensive articles which require push- 
ing, and stock those goods which have 
to be constantly replaced—electric 
bulbs, spark plugs, dry batteries, a 
box or two of assorted taper pins, 
lock washers, nuts, cap and set 
screws, some tire accessories, such as 
patches, cements, etc., and a few Ford 
specialties like brake lining sets, 
truss rods, anti-rattlers and cylinder 
head gaskets. Time enough to get 
other things when the demand war- 
rants. Oils, greases, wrenches and 
many other hardware lines are used 
by car owners, and you can make 
quite an extensive display in a show 
case, which should be placed in a 
prominent part of your store. 

Take a little time and look your 
field over carefully, for there is every 
chance that you can build up a de- 
partment which will pay and pay well. 
What others are doing you can do. 


“Kant Leak” Motorcycle 
Suits 


The Richard F. Hill Mfg. Company, 
217-219 High Street, Newark, N. J., 
is manufacturing the “Kant Leak” 
motorcycle suits, which are made of 
“Kant Leak” rainproof cloth. The 
coats are of the Norfolk style, box 
pleated and belted. The coats have 
tight-fitting, dust-proof collars, and 
they are cut extra long, a feature 
making them especially desirable for 
motorcyclists. 

The company states that the mate- 
rial and workmanship are of the best. 
The trousers are well tailored and 
they fit snugly, with ample room for 
the knees when riding. 
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332, 560 a 


and it will be good for 


as much more service 









N a factory test conducted 

by the Hudson Motor Car 

Co., the Sparton horn was 

sounded 332, 560 times, showing at 

the end that it could without doubt 
repeat the test. 


One hundred blasts a day for nearly 
ten years would be required to equal 
this test. 


ION 


Automobile Horns 


are regular equipment on 90 per cent 
of American cars furnishing motor 
driven horns. 

Sparton Motor Driven Horns from 
$8.00 to $15.00, identical in design 
and quality, differing only in size 

and shape. 
Sparton Hand Operated Horns 
$4.00, all finishes. 


The entire line is on exhi- 
bition at most dealers’ 
— Catalogue on Request 


The Sparks- 
Withington Co. 


Jackson, 
Mich. 
















Hand Operated Spartons, $4.00 








| Motor Driven Spartons 
$8.00 to $15.00 
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The Fahnestock Spark Plug 
Connector 


The Fahnestock Electric Company, 
129 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is placing upon the market the Fahne- 
stock spark plug connector, whith is 
stated to be extremely easy to operate. 
It is only necessary to press down on 
the spring and slip the threaded stud 
of the spark plug through the hole of 
the connector, after which the spring 
is released and the stud.is gripped by 
-a strong spring pressure. There are 
no loose parts, and the connector is 
convenient and durable. It sells for 
7 cents. 

The blade through. which the 
threaded stud of the spark plug slips 
is bevelled at the edge, so that it 
drops into the thread, making a me- 
chanically secure connection. The 
necessity for a binding nut on the 
spark plug is entirely done away with 
and the connection can be made or 

















The Fahnestock spark plug connector 


unmade easily, without the use of 
tools. 


The company also manufactures. 
spring binding posts for all ignition. 


wire connections on gas or gasoline 
engines. These connectors grip the 
wire by the-action of a spring, and 
they grip-any size of wire. No tools 
are required to make connections with 
these spring binding posts. They op- 
erate in the same manner as the spark 
plug connector. A number of different 
sizes and styles of spring binding 
posts are manufactured by the com- 


pany. 


Rome-Turney Radiators for 
Ford Cars 


The Rome-Turney Radiator Com- 
pany, Rome, N. Y., is manufacturing 
two types of radiators especially de- 
signed for use on Ford cars. These 
are the Rome-Turney' extended 
V-front radiators and the square tube 
honeycomb Mercedes type flat front 
radiators. The company claims that 
an extended V-front Rome-Turney 
radiator will improve the appearance 
of a Ford car greatly, and that it will 
also. reduce gasoline and oil bills, 
adding years to the life of the car. 
An extended starting crank is fur- 
nished with these extended type radi- 
ators without additional charge. 

The square tube honeycomb 
Mercedes flat front radiator is de- 
signed so that the flow of water is 
directly vertical, which system is 
claimed to eliminate all chance for 
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Left to right—Extended, V-front radiator, square tube, honeycomb, Mercedes type, 
flat front radiator, side view of extended front radiator 


sediment from the water to clog up 
the water- passages and stop the 
circulation, which of course is recog- 
nized to be a_ condition which 
causes a great many radiators to be 
scrapped. All Rome-Turney radiators 
are guaranteed against defective 
material and workmanship, and the 
company agrees to replace without 
charge (providing the radiator is re- 
turned to the company in good condi- 
tion, charges prepaid) any of its radi- 
ators. which prove defective, or, if 
the owner desires it, his money will be 
refunded. 

The Rome-Turney Radiator Com- 
pany ‘maintains a department entirely 
devoted: to the manufacture of radi- 
ators, which replace worn-out or dam- 
aged radiators of all makes and for 
all cars. 


The Noe Safety Inflating 
Tire Gage 


Seaman P. Noe, Asbury Park, N. J., 
has recently: brought out the Noe 
maximum pressure safety inflating 
tire gauge. It is stated that the pri- 
mary. object of this invention is to 
provide a device which will positively 
prevent under-inflation and that will 
insure the exact air pressure which 
a pneumatic tire is designed to carry, 
and to automatically indicate at all 
times the maximum pressure within 
the tire. : 

The gage can be attached to any 
inner tube. 
felloe of a wheel and inflated through 
in the same manner as the present 
inflating stem. It remains on the in- 
ner tube until the replacement of the 
tube is desired, in which case the 
gage is removed and applied to the 
new or repaired inner tube. 

This gage, due to its size and con- 
struction, appears like the ordinary 
inflating stem from the outside. The 
attachment of the gage to the inner 
tube permits the tire to be applied 
to the felloe with the gage in place, 
so that no disadvantage in the as- 
sembling of a wheel is experienced. 

Another advantage claimed for this 
gage is that there is no necessity of 
removing the pump connection in or- 
der to ascertain the exact air pressure 
within the tire. This device operates 
accurately at any angle of the wheel 
and will show the pressure within the 
tire from three positions. 

The gage is provided with a cap 
of novel construction, so that the en- 


It is inserted through the. 


trance of water or other foreign sub- 
stances into the working parts is pre- 
vented. The gage is not affected by 
changes in temperature or the action 
of water. These gages are sold in 























The Noe safety tire gage 


sets of 5, a gage being provided for 
each wheel, including the spare one. 
They can be used with any type of 
wheel on the market, likewise with 
any demountable rim. 


“Perfection” Graphite 
Grease and Sponge Grease 


The Crew-Levick Company, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is manufacturing the “Perfection” 
graphite grease and the “Perfection” 
sponge grease. The graphite grease 
is a compound of fine flake graphite 
and grease. It is made for use on a 
large number of automobiles, and it 
is especially desirable on all bearings 
which may have become worn. The 
densities range from No. 2 to No. 5. 
This grease is sold in 5, 10 and 25-lb. 
eans, half-barrels and barrels. 
Twenty-five 5-lb., 12 10-lb. and 6 25-lb. 
cans are packed to the case. 

The “Perfection” sponge grease is 
of a peculiar fibrous texture. It is 
designed to meet difficult conditions, 
being especially serviceable for open 
bearings or where the heat (either 
caused by the bearings themselves or 
from normal conditions) is very high. 
This characteristic makes it well 
adapted for automobile use, and espe- 
cially for transmission and differen- 
tial gears. It melts only at a very 
high heat and there is no change 
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On the long, hard pull you —_up under the greatest stress. 


appreciate Champion Spark 75% of all American made 
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Price 75¢ Price $1.00 signed for 
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Be sure to get 


speed. since 1911 well cars. Factory with this plug. 
It receives test after test the right Champion for your 
until we know it will stand car. 


The Champion Guarantee—Compblete satisfaction to , 
the user, free repair, replacement or money back. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 


1712 Upton Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


Dealers—If you did not secure our 
profit-sharing contract for all of 1915, do 
not fail to secure one effective 
for the last 6 months of the year. 
See your jobber’s 
salesman or write 
direct to us. 
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whatever in its density under varying 
weather conditions. The densities of 
this grease range from soft to hard. 
The “Perfection” sponge grease is 
packed in the same manner as the 
“Perfection” graphite grease. 


Van Cleef Specialties 


Van Cleef Brothers, 7707-7711 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl., are 
the manufacturers of a line of rubber 
cements and kindred specialties. The 
accompanying illustration shows three 
items, “Mold-It,” Van Cleef’s rubber 
cement and the “Dutch Brand” valve- 
grinding compound. 

“Mold-It” is a composition intended 
for healing wounded casings and 
tubes. It can be thoroughly molded 
into the opening to be repaired, and 
after it is “set” it becomes as hard as 
the casing or tube itself. The outfit 
consists of a 2-oz. can of “Mold-It,” a 
2-oz. can of special cement, emery pa- 
per and full directions for use. The 
outfit comes packed in a neat, round, 
screw-top carton. The complete out- 
fits are priced at 80c.; the 2-oz. cans 
of “Mold-It” sell for 40c. each. 

Van Cleef’s rubber cement is packed 
in special collapsible tubes and also in 
cans. The tubes are specially crimped 
so that they are closed tightly at the 
bottom, and the expansion of the ce- 
ment will not cause the tube to be 
forced open. The rubber cement sells 
for 50c. per tube, which measures % 
by 4 in. 

The “Dutch Brand” valve-grinding 
compound is free from magnetic iron 
or injurious ingredients of any kind. 
It cuts quickly, and is furnished in a 
coarse grade for roughing, and a 
fine grade for giving a _ smooth, 
shiny surface. This compound is 
packed in 7-oz. duplex, round, screw- 
cap boxes and also in % by: 2%-in. 
collapsible tubes for motorcyclists 
and those not requiring as much as 
that contained in the duplex box. 


Globe “Dead Easy” Tire 
Pump 


The Globe Mfg. Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., is placing upon the mar- 
ket the Globe “Dead Easy” tire pump. 
The handle is in two sections, each 
16 in. long. The pump weighs, com- 
plete, 13 lb. The company states that 
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Champion spark plug float at the nccateies? of the National Advertisers’ Association at 
icago 


this pump is very powerful, it being 
easy to develop 300 lb. pressure 
with it. 

The pump fills any size of tire to 

















The Globe “Dead Easy” tire pump 

the required pressure with clean air, 
no oil or gasoline vapor being allowed 
to get into the tire. When in use it 
may be either clamped temporarily to 
the running board of the car or it may 
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Left to right: 


“Mold-It,” Van Cleef’s rubber cement and the “Dutch Brand” valve grind- 


ing compound 


be permanently bolted through the 
bottom of the tool box and it is always 
ready for instant use. The company 
states that every detail of construc- 
tion has been given careful attention 
and that the pump is made for long, 
hard service. Only the best material 
and skilled labor are employed in the 
construction of these pumps. The 
valves and piston packings are of spe- 
cial design and they are stated to be 
very efficient and lasting. It is also 
claimed that there is nothing about 
the construction of this pump to get 
out of order. 

Clamps for tightening the “Dead 
Easy” pump to the running board of 
the car are supplied with each pump. 
The other equipment includes a pres- 
sure gage, 12 ft. of hose and the globe 
improved self-retaining acorn nipple, 
which holds the tire valve open, regis- 
tering the tire pressure on the gage. 

These pumps are made in two fin- 
ishes, Nos. 1 and 2. With the No. 1 
finish the cylinders and all trimmings 
are heavily nickel-plated, all other 
parts being finished with two coats of 
black baked enamel. The No. 2 finish 
is all enamel. In the No. 1 finish the 
pumps sell for $15, and for $12.50 with 
the No. 2 finish. 


Champion Spark Plug Float 


Among the many novel effects 
shown in the parade of widely adver- 
tised goods during the convention of 
the National Advertisers’ Association 
at Chicago was the float of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. As may be readily seen, the 
idea was to impress upon the onlook- 
ers the trademark of the company, 
together with the goods manufactured. 


THE SPRINGFIELD AUTO DEFLECTOR 
COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2500, to manufacture automobile de- 
flectors and other accessories. The 
incorporators are: E. O. Wheeler, 
G. C. Martin, Russell L. Whitaker, 
C. C. McCartney and M. B. Martin. 


THE GRAVITY CARBURETER COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been formed with 
a capital stock of $250,000, to manu- 
facture carbureters and other motor 
accessories. 
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The Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing 


Company of Chicago Just Bought Two 
More Autocars—T hey Now Own Four 


Mr. C. C. Stringer, Chicago Manager of The 
Ahrens & Ott Company says—‘‘We have had 
two Autocars about six months, each one is 
averaging about 1500 miles a month. Every 
day each Autocar makes two or three trips 
from one end of Chicago to the other loaded 
to capacity with supplies for buildings and 
plumbers. We have had no trouble with our 
Autocars.” 


Write to Department “G” for illustrated catalog and 
list of 2600 concerns that are using Autocars. 


Chassis Price, $1650.00 
THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, ARDMORE, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


Hor Sprines, ArK.—The stock of the Garland Hardware 
Company, consisting of mechanics’ tools, fishing tackle, cut- 
lery, builders’ hardware, etc., has been purchased by W. O. 
Creason, E. L. Colton and Samuel C. Watt, who will continue 
the business at 843 Central Avenue under the name of the 
Southern Hardware Company. Catalogs requested on general 
hardware. 


LEBANON, IND.—W. S. Ritchie has sold his hardware store 
to E. M. Morrow of Linden. The stock is now being invoiced, 
and a new proprietor will take charge as soon as it is com- 
pleted. 


WANAMAKER, IND.—John Joyce & Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $7,500, by John Joyce, C. O. Joyce and 
Ollie J. Koch, to deal in such items as automobile accessories, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, crockery 
ind glassware, cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, shelf hardware, wagons and bug ies, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass and washing machines. atalogs relating 
to automobile accessories requested. 

ANAMOSA, Iowa.—The Miller-Weber Hardware Company is 
successor to C. H. Monroe. The new firm will handle a line 
of automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, 
wagons and buggies and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested. 

Bussey, Ilowa.—Walter Johnson has started in the hard- 
ware business here, carrying a stock consisting of builders 
hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 


CrepaR Rapips, Iowa.—The Stocker and Bigelow Hardware 


Company has acquired the stock of the Roe Hardware Com-. 


pany at 220 South Second Street, comprising bathroom 
fixtures, churns, builders’ hardware, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, home barbers’ supplies, gas stoves, 
refrigerators, mechanics’ tools, etc. The store has recently 
been improved, and a modern store front installed. Catalogs 
requested pertaining to builders’ hardware. 


GALVA, Iowa.—Fahr & Stougt are now owners of the F. H. 
Ott implement stock. Catalogs requested. 

Monona, Iowa.—George Cunningham has succeeded Cun- 
ningham & Licht. He will continue the business without any 
ehange in the firm name. 


WaTERLOO, Iowa.—The hardware store recently purchased 
by the Cutler Hardware Company from the trustee of F. J. 
Hacker & Co., has been sold to Ralph Storm. 


ADRIAN, Micu.—N. T. White has bought out Frederick H. 
epike's interest in the Spike & White Hardware Company. 
The company will hereafter be known as the White Hardware 
Company. 

AL@onac, Micu.—The Wallace Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 


Dowaaiac, Micu.—The Fellows Hardware Company has 
been sold. Hinkley & Garrett are the purchasers, who will 
eonduct both a hardware and plumbing business. 


JASPER, Micu.—W. W. Delano has moved his hardware 
stock from its present location into new quarters. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Melvin T. Jones has opened a store at 
1209 Edmonson Avenue, carrying a complete line of hard- 
ware and paints. . 


MADELIA, Minn.—C. R. Klatt has bought the stock of 
McDowell & Co., consisting of automobile accessories, cutlery, 
pee sage household specialties, fishing tackle, mechanics’ 
tools, etc. 


WINSTED, MiINN.—J. H. Keating has engaged in business 
here under the title of Keating Hardware. 


ADRIAN, Mo.—The Lentz Hardware Company, Inc., dealing 
in baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and games, wagons 
and buggies and washing machines, has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $20,000. The business was established 
in 1895 and incorporated in 1913. 


BARNARD, Mo.—Earl McCleave and Mutti & Brown of Hop- 
kins have taken over the hardware and sporting goods busi- 
ness of the Campbell Hardware Company. The name of the 
concern has been changed to the McCleave Hardware Com- 
pany. 

CircLE, Mont.—The Redwater Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock by David Leidahl 
and D. & J. Rivenes, to handle the following lines: Mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and 
cook stoves, lubricating oils, poultry supplies, sewing ma- 
chines, sporting goods, shelf hardware, etc. 


MONTPELIER, N. D.—Theodore Cumber has started in busi- 
ness here. His stock consists of automobile accessories, belt- 
ing and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream sepzurators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, gaivanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
ines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
ardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 


tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested on hardware of all kinds. 


PINGREE, N. D.—The Conlin hardware store has been sold 
to George H. Piercy, who will continue business under the 
name of the Pingree Hardware Company. 


REEDER, N. D.—A. J. Nelson has increased his stock by a 
line of furniture and automobile supplies, on which he re- 
quests catalogs as well as catalogs on hardware. 


Capiz, On10.—The hardware store owned by the late F. K. 
Mealy has been bought by Charles Mealy and William Poul- 
son, who will continue as Mealy & Poulson. 


ROSEVILLE, Ountro.—The Zehrung Company has recently 
opened a hardware store, carrying a line of general hardware, 
stoves, paints, oils, etc. 


TORONTO, On1I0.—The Fowler Hardware Company has been 
incorporated to deal in automobile accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicwcles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics” 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department,. 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, -silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons and buggies and washing machines. The capi- 
tal stock is $4,000, and the incoporators are . P. Fowler,. 
O. Y. Crawford, J. T. Long, William H. McClelland and S. H.. 
Crawford. 


BrxBy, OKLA.—The Adelman Hardware & Furniture Com-. 
pany will erect a building to cost about $7,000, in which will 
be housed a stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods,. 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard-. 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing: 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso-- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves,. 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup-. 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings,. 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints,,. 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves,, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware,. 
mares goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies, and washing 
machines. 


_ JENNINGS, OKLA.—T. O. Ham is erecting a new brick build-. 
ing, the lower floor of which will be occupied as a hardware: 
store about Sept. 15. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—The Larimore Hardware Company: 
has moved into large and commodious quarters at 223 West 
Grand Avenue. 


_ ALBEE, S. D.—Christopher & Husebo have recently engaged’ 
in business here. 


BuRKE, S. D.—The Gilkerson hardware store is now owned’ 
by A. Truesdell & Co. The stock has been rearranged and 
the interior of the store painted. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Woodbine Hardware Company is: 
the title of a concern which will be opened here about Aug. 
1. An up-to-date line of hardware, Roasatertiihtnn goods,. 
Stoves, tinware, paints, seeds, leather goods, etc., will be. 
carried in stock on which items catalogs are requested. 


Eu Paso, Tex.—The Sheers-Lazenby Company has taken: 
over the Laurie Hardware Company, which includes the: 
stock, fixtures, etc. The company has been incorporated with: 
a capital of $50,000. J. M. Sheers, who organized the orig- 
inal Sheers-Lazenby Company, will continue as general man-. 
hg the company. The business is both wholesale and! 
retail. 


FREDERICK, Wis.—A. H. Gaumnitz has recently engaged in: 
business carrying a stock consisting of the following articles :: 


Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures;. 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and! 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite,. 
fishing tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves,. 
heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils. mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin — and washing machines, on which catalogs are re- 
quested. 


HAZEL GREEN, Wis.—An interest in the hardware store of 
Robert Wilson has been purchased by S. S. Wilson, and the 
name changed to Wilson Brothers. 


LAKE MILLS, Wis.—The partnership existing between S. J. 
Kisow and Otto A. Bade, dealing in baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
hammocks and tents, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, me- 
chanics’ tools, fishing tackle, etc., has been dissolved, and 
the business will be continued by Mr. Bade under his own 
name. 


OAKFIELD, Wis.—The hardware and sporting goods busi- 
ness for some time conducted by W. W. Morrison has been 
bought by S. W. Lawson, who will continue it under his own 
name. 


PorT WASHINGTON, Wis.—Frank A. Kendall and Joseph 
Pahle have started in business and will operate under the 
title of Pahle & Kendall, carrying cream separators, gasoline 
engines, heavy farm implements, wagons and buggies, gaso- 
line engines and washing machines. 

SCHLEISINGERVILLE, Wis.—The implement business of 
Joseph Rosenheimer has changed hands. William A. Lange- 
necker is the purchaser. 
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Lovers of fine tools 
instinctively turn to 


ATKINS SILVER 


STEEL SAWS and 
Specialties. ““‘Use them 











and be happy’”’ is the 
slogan of good me- 
chanics everywhere. 


If you cater to good mechanics, then you should show them the “Finest on Earth.” | 
The Saws that bring the highest class trade to your store—that satisfy them, when 
they come—that pay the highest legitimate profit—the Saws with the “money- 
back”’ guarantee. 


We make a Perfect Saw for Every Purpose. Do you sell them? We make the 
finest and most complete line of Plastering Trowels, Bit Braces, Grass Hooks, 
Corn Knives, Hack Saws and Frames, Circular, Cross-cut and all other Mill Saws. 


Write to the nearest address below and get our book, 
called ‘‘Pointers’’. Send for our latest catalog No. 12. 


You have always intended to eventually sell ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS, why not get | 
started this Spring? Place your orders through your Jobber, or write the nearest address 
below. Write to our Advertising Dept. at Indianapolis and they will line you out with 

a campaign that will get the business. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 




















s Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities: Our Booth, 
Prenat at Address E. C. ATKINS & CO. a 
International Atlanta, New Orleans, Seattle, Exposition, 
Exposition, Chicago, New York City, Vancouver B. C. fsb rnc 
San Francisco. Memphis, Portland, Ore. Sydney, N.S.W. Bldg., Block 26 

Minneapolis, San Francisco, 








Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Limited, Wolverhampton, England, Agents for Great Britain. 
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CONQUEROR AUTO SPADES 
THE ONLY ONE PIECE AUTO SPADE MANUAACTURED 


CONQUEROR SHOVELS MADE IN ALL STYLES TO SUIT EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
WRITE US — OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


‘DiAMonD EDGE ISA @Q UALITY PLEDGE ca 
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